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SERVICK TREE 
(To Josephine Shaw Lowell ) 


THE 


old Icelandic rune, 
Chanted to a mournful tune, 

Of the service-tree, that grows 
O’er the sepulchres of those 

Who for others’ sins have died,— 
Others’ hatred, greed, or pride.— 
Living monuments that stand, 


There’s an 


So from her fresh-flowered grave— 
Hers who all her being gave 

Other lives to beautify, 

Other ways to. purify 

There shall spring a_ spirit-tree, 
In her loving memory, 

Till its top shall reach the skies, 


Planted of no human hand. 


Telling of her sacrifice. 


John Finley inthe Century Magazine. 
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105 East 22d Street, New York 
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Speediest 


This is thespeediest of card 
indexes: because all key 
words are visible at once; 
and because the eye works 
faster on a column of names 
than the hand can fumble 
through a drawerful of cards. 


Most Accurate 


This is the most accurate of card in- 
dexes: because (as one user says) it is 
“an almost sure remedy against losing a 
card by misplacement;” and because, if 
you do misplace a card, it doesn’t hide, 
but will soon catch the eye by spoiling 
the uniformity of the visible column. 


Some Uses 

Institutional: Index and memos of donors, 
subscribers, members, inmates, etc. 

Wholesalers: For fast indexing of corres- 
pondence with your distributing agencies; for 
keeping a geographical list of sales from day to 
day, so that you always know what territory is 
backward, and so can distribute your advertising 
with discrimination. Many other uses for banks, 
factories, insurance companies and agencies, 
hotels, etc., etc.— 

Send for catalog with fuller particu- 
lars. It isfree. State your peculiar 
problem if you have one. 


THE “INDEX VISIBLE” COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


adding 


machine 
as of Child Hygiene); Battle Creek Sanitarium; 


a Survey Magazine; schools, etc. 


Three Eras 


in indexing (the third 
due to Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale): 

First came the book 
catalog; the names were 
visible, but not insert- 
able. 

Second came the 
card index: here the 
names are insertable, 
but no longer visible— 
a great loss. 

Third, after several 
years of experimentation 

the inventor of the “Index Visible” (to facilitate his own 
committee work) found the way of restoring the virtue of 
the book index— visibility — without sacrificing the virtue 
of the card index— revisability. It is an overlapping 
card index; just the key words in perpetual view. 
Result: enhanced speed and accuracy. 


Some Users 


Institutional: Sage Foundation (Department 


New Haven County Anti-Tuberculosis Asso.; 
Com- 
mercial: N. Y. Telephone Co.; Sargent 
& Co. (2 offices); Richard Hudnut; 
Home Pattern Co.; Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co.; Botany Worsted Mills, etc., etc. 
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Holderness School 


FOR BOYS PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
tropes for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet the tuition is 

moderate. Individual nfluences and instruction. New 
gymnasium. Athletic field, running track. 33d year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, 

L. H. D., RECTOR 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of WHducational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 


Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 


Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 
Washington Square New York City | 


We Belieue — 


THT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
- education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

TH4r the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 

man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of Home- 


making,” which gives details of home- study, domestic science courses, 
etc., It’ s, FREE. Bulletins: “‘Freehand Cooking, 10 cts.; TFs 
Values,’ 10 cts.; “‘ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts 

Address-A. S.H. E., 519 W. 69th Se, Chicago, Ill. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING 


/ 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


Unusual oportunities for boys of excep- 
tional character and ability. 132nd year 
opens Sept. 18th, 1912. F or catalogue 
and views, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


q Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 

tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually ta 
a competent graduate. Special lJectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


The Hartford 
~ School of 
Religious Pedagogy 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for sal- 
aried positions in all kinds of Christian service 
in church, Sunday-school, mission and settle- 
ment work. 


Correspondence Courses for 


Demand for 
supply. 
Address Dean E. H. KNIGHT, Hartford, Conn. 


training. 
than 


teacher 


trained workers greater 


TO ADVERTISERS 


S WHEN WRITING 


7 9 A thoroughly modern school wich one teacher to three scholars, and 
Miss C E Mason S Suburban = offering courses ali.ost as varied and broad as many of the best col- 
oe Ble School Esq leges. The buildings, ave in number, are large and mete oeated 

= in the midst of a beautilul tract of tourteen acres of grove and lawn,on 

For Girls and Young Women one of the most magnificent heights along the Hudson, with a 30 mile view 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N. Y. of the river. While practically a country school, the locat on, only 40 min- 
Upper Schoolfor girls 13 to 25; Lower School, 8 utes from New York, gives every city advantage. For catalogue address 


Certificate admits to leading colleges, Col- » Mi A 
Be esac yale encinpicnlies pe ss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 729. 


Special Courses in Art, Music,§ “rh 
Elocution, Languages, Literatur: : sy oa Aes 
Science, Nature Study, Handi-Yey ei: deve Castle 

crafts, and Domestic Science. New Eke Ragte 
York City Annex. European class 

for travel and study. 


BRE 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY S93 
Ny SEPT. 23, 1896 
Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of Studies in Language, Literature, History, etc., 
etc. Ministers, teachers or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for An- 
nouncement outlining courses for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant aim of the institution is the 
development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end that such patron may go forth 
more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view special Courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
poses of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in whatever profession 
he may be engaged. Our students are found in every state and in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (S) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


The St. Louis School of Social Economy 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Afhliated with Washington University 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of Social Work. 
PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies. 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and. Working Conditions. 
CORRESPONDENCE and other Special Courses. 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympa- 
thetic source for Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, 
the South and the West. 


For Handbook and Information Address 


DR. GEO. B. MANGOLD, Director 1827 Locust Street, St. Louis 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TENTH YEAR ANNOUNCEMENT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


Many Specialist Lecturers 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 


Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 

Principles and Methods of Relief and epee Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs 

Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term — January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

The — Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 


Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Srna iies Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


Advanced work covering a second year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training. They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 
Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public ees and social agencies, including ceatercnces 
with those in charge. Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 
ADMISSION. 


Requirements, college course in whole or part, Tested capacity in practical work accepted 
as equivalent. 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St., Chicago 


Demand for Trained Professional Social Workers Far Greater than Supply 
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SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. New Housing. Enlarged Staff. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


Study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. For men 
and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 


A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best preparation for 
work in every part of it: with introduction to technique. The ninth year begins September 24, 1912 and ends 
June 6, 1913. Certificate given. 


Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. _ Practical work under careful over- 
sight. Discussion of concrete problems. 
Visiting nurses and other specialists, unable to do all, attend part of each week at a reduced fee. 


AN ADVANCED YEAR, added 1912, of about ten months, beginning early in September. Diploma given. 
For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in selected forms of social 
service — organization of charity, probation, medical, social. Field work. Specialized class room instruction. 
Social inquiry. 


SPECIAL COURSES, part time, for persons already at work, or of some experience. In Organization of 
Charity; Medical Secial Service; Recreation, including playground direction. 


Many experienced specialists used. ' Exceptional facilities for field work. 


Preparatory courses at Simmons and Harvard. 


For circular and information, write 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


The Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work 


Offers a one year course from October 4, 1912 to May 30, 1913, for 
men and women preparing for the various forms of Social Service. 


Student Groupings are made as follows: 


A. Family Care Group. 
B. Community Programs Group. 


]. Public Affairs Section. 


II. Recreational Life Section. 


Field Work is taken in connection with local social agencies. 


Working Fellowships are offered by a number of the cooperating 
social agencies. 


Send for Announcement. 


419 S. 15th Street WILLIAM O. EASTON 
Philadelphia Directer 
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Books of Special Interest to 


BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 
And all who feel any interest in the subject of 


MATRIMONY 


And who that is normal, does not? 


By MRS. JAMES E. MILLS. 


MARRIAGE. (Second edition) bound in cloth, white or a delicate grey with exquisite cover 
design in colors. Gilt edged. Boxed. Price 50c. Postage 5c. 
“The volume is exquisite in every detail, 
“Avery page is rich in searching comment made valuable because of the wholesome com- 
mon sense attitude of the writer.’’-—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
deserves the careful perusal not only of wedded 
ones, but any man or woman, young or old, will be better for having it in their possession.” 


“Tt is indeed a timely volume and 


A little gem.’”’—Hducation. 


—Pittsburg Leader. 


LEAVES FROM A LIFE BOOK OF TO-DAY. A deeply interesting novel of an unusual 
type. 12mo. 817 pages. Boundincloth. Price 50c. Postage 10c. 


“It would be well if it could be in every home. As a story it is interesting, and the 
character study and analysis of motives and conditions is done with a strong hand.” 


—Chicago Advance. 


“The author has handled one of the most serious and important questions of the hour 
in a sane, wholesome and normal manner that is beyond praise and that is only equaled by 
the delicacy with which the private home relations are touched upon.’—The Arena, 


Catalogue of other publications sent free upon application to 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


920 Nicollet Avenue, 


Room 221, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Printing Offer 


1000 Bond Letterheads 
$ 42 


1000 Bond Envelopes 
For a limited time the above 


500 Bill Heads 

500 Business Cards 

offer is made with stock includ- 
ed. Stock is first class grade. 


HYGRADE PRESS 


Commercial Printing and Stationery 


344 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


J. O'SHEA DEMPSEY 
Manager 


TELEPHONE 
PLAZA 6901 


A New Vacation Book 


Handbook of Nature-Study by A. B. Com- 
stock, which teaches how to observe the common 
birds, insects, animals, trees, and plants. 234 
lessons, 950 pages, more than 1,000 illustrations. 

From The Nature Study Review: “It is diffi- 
cult to write a review of this book without in- 
temperate praise. It seems quite within bounds 
to say, however, that it is one of the best single 
volumes of nature study that has yet appeared, 
best in the comprehensiveness of the subject 
matter, charm of presentation, and adaptability 
to the teacher’s need. 

Emanating as it does from so eminent a 
teacher of nature study, it embodies the true 
spirit throughout.” 

Price $3.25, postpaid $3.65. 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Latest Publications of The 
Rasen Sage Foundation 


E DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE HOME. POSTPAID $2.00 


@ By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott, of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, with an introduction by Julia 
C. Lathrop, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


q Anintimate study of the 3500 delin- 
quent children who came before the 
famous Chicago Juvenile Court during 
the first decade of its existence— 1899- 
1909. Shows the home conditions, the 
neighborhood conditions, the treatment 
of each case; and for a middle period 


of the ten years, the results of Juvenile 
Court treatment. Court methods, needs, 
elements of strength and weakness are 
discussed in a most illuminating way 
by the authors, and in appendices by 
Judge Mack and Judge Pinckney. 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. POSTPAID $3.50 


q By Josephine Goldmark, publication secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, with an introduction by Frederick S. Lee, 
Professor of Physiology, Columbia University. 


q A volume of almost 900 pages includ- 
ing the greater part of the briefs pre- 
pared by Miss Goldmark and submitted 
by Louis D. Brandeis, in defense of the 
ten-hour laws for women before the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 


Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio. 
In the first 250 pages, Miss Goldmark 
has written an exceptionally clear and 
convincing interpretation of the relation 
between the physiological effects of fatigue 
and the problems of overwork in industry. 


SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE STORES. POSTPAID $1.08 


q By Elizabeth B. Butler, late of the Russell Sage Foundation staff, 
in co-operation with the Consumers’ League of Maryland. 


q A fair and full statement of the 
physical conditions of light, heat and 
strain under which retail shop girls work 
in a typical city of medium size (Balti- 
more); a comparison of their wages with 


the cost of living, particularly for the 17 
per cent who are not living at home; 
and a careful discussion of the prospects 
of advancement. 
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Proved Bond Investments 


When a serial bond issue has been outstanding for a period of time its safety 
can be readily tested by a study of its record of promptness in principal and 
interest payments. As an investor, you can ask nothing more satisfactory than 

that the company shall have been uniformly beforehand in providing funds to 
pay off and cancel maturing bonds and coupons. The quality of the investment 
is thus convincingly “ proved.” 

We offer at this time a block of an issue—originally marketed a year ago—of 


6% Timber Bonds 


secured by property which represents an actual investment of nearly four times 
the amount of the issue. The first serial installment of principal has already been 
paid, and there was a surplus in the sinking fund as early as February sufficient 
to take care of the next installment due July Ist. The earnings of the company 
have shown a substantial surplus over principal and interest requirements in spite 
of an unfavorable lumber market. The price of these bonds is par and accrued 
interest, and we strongly recommend them for July funds. 


Ask for Circular No. 7340A, also offerings of other good investments 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 


76 Wall Street, New York. Organized 1828. Incorporated April, 1833 


BJECT—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of 
seamen. Sustains Chaplain’s and Churches and Sailors’ Homes in 
leading seaports of this and foreign countries. | Provides libraries for 
vessels. Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
sailors. Maintains institute in New York, 507 West Street. The model 
institution for seamen with accommodations for officers and seamen; game 


and reading rooms. 


REV. JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President. 
REV. GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Checks made payable to the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 
HOW SHALL POVERTY BE ABOLISHED? 


Conservative people are generally willing to admit that preventable disease, 
overwork, congestion of population, alcoholism, feeble-mindedness and glaring 
alefects of the educational. and of the penal systems are worthy of more serious 
and persistent attention than they are as yet receiving. They are willing to join 
some one or two of the specific campaigns, and to take a mildly sympathetic 
interest in others. Evidently, however, they do not expect any fundamental 
result from their efforts within a period which has direct interest for the present 
generation. Their faith is small and their vision is limited. 

Radical people are often willing to join, a little grudgingly, in such remedial 
measures, protesting that they are merely “palliatives”; stop gaps, as it were, 
until the panacea comes. Their vision also is limited, albeit to a distant or 
at least to a revolutionary conception, in which the actual release of living, 
human beings from the particular handicaps and hardships from which they 
really suffer has little place. Their faith also is small in the efficacy of the 
measures at which they work with others merely because they must do some- 
thing until the panacea comes. 

Now it is no part of the function or of the desire of THE Survey to change 

_ conservative people into radicals, or radical people into conservatives. Our 
whole desire is to increase the faith of both radicals and conservatives in the 
measures to which theoretically and in practice both are committed, and to 
clarify their vision of that better kingdom, or as we may well prefer to say, of 
that better democracy which is at hand, and of which both radicals and con- 
servatives, if they are socially minded, are potentially natural-born citizens. 

How then shall we increase the faith and clarify the vision of the people 
as to the seven curses which we have named, to the removal of which and 
of others like them we have especially consecrated this journal? Surely it 
is by insisting upon the unity of all social endeavors, and upon their ulti- 
mate goal in the abolition of poverty. By infectious disease, insanitary homes, 
industrial crippling and injuries to health, child labor and physiologically 
injurious work of women, we are creating year by year a large class of sub- 
normal people; and these helpless, subnormal people we are exploiting for 
the profits of manufacturers, mine owners, and merchants, instead of pro- 
tecting them for their own safety and for the welfare of the race. The means 
of abolishing all that poverty which is due to the presence of handicapped 
and subnormal people is to stop creating the handicaps and to stop increasing 
+he number of the subnormal. By employing little children for wages when 
they should be in the fields and woods laying the foundation for sound health 
and a normal life: by working women at night, near the time of childbirth, 
and at the monthly period, or at any time under physically exhausting and 
destructive conditions; by our inadequate housing laws and regulations; by 


our failure to control infectious disease and to prevent industrial injuries, 
-we are perpetuating poverty. 
July 6, 1912. 485 
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Of course it is the weaker ones who actually succumb and apply to the dis- 
pensaries and charitable societies for aid. These weaker ones are apt to 
exhibit deplorable personal qualities such as intemperance, shiftlessness, and. 
general irresponsibility. In trying to help these weaker ones we are very apt 
to be unduly impressed by their personal defects sand to ignore the fact that 
the social and industrial forces which have borne them to the wall have also 
operated to injure grievously a larger number who, to be sure, do not ask for aid,. 
but who are victims none the less of conditions for which society is responsible, 
with incalculably evil results to themselves and their children. 

Alcoholism, like tuberculosis and insanity, is a disease. Whether its victims 
are more responsible individually for their affliction than the insane or consump- 
tives may be a question. Probably they are, in that the exciting cause of their’ 
undoing, strong drink, does not often assert its mastery until after many warn- 
ings have been disregarded. If the tubercle bacilli, which cause the medical 
fraternity and mankind in general such anxiety, could be obtained only in 
solution over a bar, or at a club or restaurant, it would seem as if the disease 
of which they are the exciting cause could be more easily stamped out. This. 
however is doubtful. If money could be made by the manufacture and sale of 
the liquid poison, through advertising and the clever exploitation of appetites and 
social instincts, it may well be, that sanitarians would have an even harder time 
than now when the perpetuation of that particular disease is at least free from 
direct commercial gain. , 

The anti-saloon crusade is amply justified. We need, however, a wider and 
more fundamental movement, one in which temperance fanatics—radicals—and 
the brewers’ associations—conservatives—might conceivably unite, a movement,. 
however, which neither radicals nor conservatives as such shall dominate, but which. 
shall be under the direction of public-spirited physicians, business men, penolo- 
gists, statesmen and especially stateswomen who are willing to survey’ patiently 
and thoroughly the ravages of inebriety, to consider it as a disease, as a weak- 
ness, aS a vice, as a crime, and even, if they can bring themselves to. do so, as 
the desirable emotional outlet which Professor Munsterberg prefers to religious. 
revivals or other forms of emotional excitement. On the basis of such a survey, 
appropriate preventive and remedial measures could be devised. Surely we 
have not yet exhausted the effective means of dealing with this omnipresent cause 
of poverty. 

The means to the abolition of poverty are clear. Protect women and chil- 
dren; forbid excessive speeding and overwork; stamp out mental degeneracy by 
segregating and humanely caring for the feeble-minded; put an end to over- 
crowding and insanitary housing; organize a strong and effective campaign against 
inebriety ; give the public health service a dollar a year for every man, woman 
and child and then hold it responsible for controlling infection and for the suc- 
cessful education of the public in health matters; stop creating sub-normal and 
handicapped candidates for industrial exploitation. The means are many but 
they are related. The program is diversified but one. The national legend’ 
applies e pluribus unum. From many campaigns against specific causes of poverty- 
one victory—the early and complete abolition of poverty. 
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JULY PLANS FOR 
NEXT CHRISTMAS 


Santa Claus is having his picture 
printed seventy-five million times. It’s 
a good many, but the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and the American Red 
Cross expect to need that number of 
Red Cross seals bearing Santa Claus’ 
picture for the next Christmas sales. 
The design used for the seal is new— 
some people think it the best that the 
Red Cross has had—and it will be re- 
produced in three colors, red, green and 
gray. Its greater attractiveness will help 
the sale; besides, the campaign will be 
spread out into much new territory. In 
addition to selling agencies in practically 
every state in continental United States 
the campaign will be carried on in Porto 
Rico, the canal zone, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

From 13,500,000 stamps sold in 1908, 
the number increased to 32,000,000 last 
year. New York was the banner state 
in 1911, disposing of nearly six and a 
half million; Ohio was second with three 
and a half million; Wisconsin third with 
nearly three million and Illinois fourth 
with a little over two million. 

Speaking recently of the disposition of 
the funds raised by the seal sales, Philip 
P. Jacobs, assistant secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, said: 


The fundamental principles 
the seals are sold: are 


upon which 


cent. This percentage pays for the cost of 
printing and distributing the seals and_ for 
the work of organizing the campaign. ‘hus, 
from 50 to 90 per cent, according to local ex- 
penses, of the money received from the sale 
1s spent in the locality where the seals are sold. 


The selling campaign has enlisted re- 
markable co-operation in the past and 
this year it is expected that no less than 
100,000 volunteer agents, including store- 
keepers, druggists, managers of motion 
picture theaters, and others will help. 


A FLARE-UP AMONG PITTS- 
BURGH STEEL WORKERS 


“A spontaneous outburst” is the term 
a citizen of Pittsburgh applied to a strike 
of 2,000 employes of the National Tube 
Company, which started Monday, June 
17. The men were employed in what is 
known as the Pennsylvania department, 
a Pittsburgh plant of this constituent 
company of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The first men to go out were about 
fifty of the employes of the pipe- 
threading department. The trouble 
quickly spread through all the finishing 
and furnace departments. By Tuesday 
the entire force employed in the plant, 
with the exception of a few skilled men, 
had “eit the works. 4. iter -sanvaay. 
of uncertain action the men got to- 
gether and appointed a committee 


which presented the following demands 
to the company: 


1. A raise of two and 


two; first, that all money 
derived from the sale af- 


one-half cents per hour 
for all hands. 


ter expenses have been 
deducted shall be devoted 
to anti-tuberculosis work; 
and, second, that this 
money shall be spent in the 
community in which the 
seals are sold. The 
American Red _ Cross, 
therefore, acts simply as a 
central supply and distri- 
bution agency. The state 
and local agents dealing 
with the Red Cross are 


2. Pay for time and a 
half for work on Sunday 
nights. 

3. Thirty minutes for 
lunch instead of twenty 
and electric: lights to re- 
main on during lunch 
hour. (It seems that it 
has been the custom of 
the engineer to oil his dy- 
namo engine during lunch 
and the men felt that the 


charged a percentage of 


uncertain light of the fur- 
nace was not enough 


their gross receipts, which 


will this year be Io per 
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4. Pay every two weeks. (This demand 
comes from the fact that while the steel 
corporation pays its men twice a month, there 
is always one three-week pay in every quar- 
ter of the year and for this reason the men 
feel that it is too long to wait for their 
money and are now asking the company to 
pay every two weeks, regardless of .the cal- 
endar.) 

5. Spell of twenty minutes in every hour 
for furnace hands. (The men claim that the 
company have taken off the “spell-hands.” 
These “spell-hands” are men who relieve the 
regular furnace men in turns so that each 
man gets a rest during each hour of the day.) 

The company officials expressed a 
willingness to grant all demands except 
the two and one-half cent raise per hour 
and the time and a half for Sunday work. 
The men, however, seemed determined 
to hold out for these two demands. 

There was no violence during the 
week with the exception of a small dis- 
turbance which occurred on Monday, the 
opening day of the strike. A couple of 
policemen attempted to arrest a striker 
they alleged to be disorderly, and found 
themselves suddenly surrounded by a 
crowd of workingmen and sympathizers. 
The police turned in a riot call and soon 
two wagon loads of reserves were on 
the ground. There was some jostling 
and throwing of sticks and stones. Soon 
after the reserves arrived, however, the 
entire Soho region in which the works 
are located was quiet. A few shots were 
fired into the works on the opening night 
of the strike. 

Outside observers were most im- 
pressed by the failure or inability 
of the men to organize in launch- 
ing the strike. The I. W. W. had 
one or two representatives in the field, 
but they did not seem to be able to hold 
the men together. The leadership of the 
strike has largely devolved upon the 
editor of a socialist newspaper and a 
small group of socialists connected with 
his organization. The men held meet- 
ings each day and seemed to feel the 
need of strong leadership. 

While the majority were holding out 
at the end of the week, each day brought 
its defections, although the mills did not 
attempt to operate. The officials de- 
clared that they would not bring any 
strike-breakers into the plant. Most of 
the tubular goods made at this plant can 
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iibee. 2 4 Se SS SS 
BROTHERS 
LIETURIAI DARBININKAI 
BRACIA ROBOTNICY 


The handbills of the strikers’ committee address 
the men as brothers in English, Lithuanian and 
Polish. 
be made at some of the other works of 
the National Tube Company. Should 
the men decide to remain out indefinitely 
the company will probably have the un- 
filled orders diverted to one of the other 
departments. In bargaining with their 
men the managers thus have all the ad- 
vantages of large scale production and 
a string of alternative plants. The fact 
that the great majority of the men are 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Hungarians 
makes the situation still more difficult 
for the small group of American strik- 
ers. 

One notable aspect of the strike is the 
fact that surrounding this mill of the steel 
corporation, and on the opposite side of 
the Monongahela river, lie a couple of the 
largest plants of the independent steel 
makers in the Pittsburg district. In the 
independent plants the conditions and 
wages are both at a lower level than in 
the Pennsylvania department of the Na- 
tional Tube Company. 

There have been wild rumors in cir- 
culation as to sympathetic strikes in other 
departments of the National Tube Com- 
pany, and behind that, the feeling that 
the whole steel district might turn into 
a tinder box once there was a flare-up 
at one point. The I. W. W. has talked 
strike in the steel mills ever since Law- 
rence. So far as outward appearances 
go, however, the region is peaceful. Were 
it not for the presence of the mounted 
policemen on guard at the tube works, no 
one would think that there was any in- 
dustrial disturbance even in the Soho. 


SYRACUSE SURVEY 
MAKES ACCOUNTING 


A year has passed since field work 
was begun on the Syracuse preliminary 
social survey, a project which had its in- 
ception in the minds of Rev. Murray 
Shipley Howland and Paul E. Illman of 
that city. Something over six months 
have elapsed since the survey reports 
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were given to the public in a “know- 
your-city” week. The local committee of 
citizens who backed the undertaking re- 
garded it much in the light of a social 
audit. It was a drawing together into 
one balance sheet of the major social 
assets and liabilities of the community in 
such a way that they could be seen in 
their mutual relations. With this as a 
basis the central survey committee con- 
structed a program of “next-steps” 
toward eliminating what community defi- 
cits were found; and now, at the end of 
six months, makes a report on develop- 
ments which seemed clearly traceable to 
ne social survey. They are ten in num- 
er: 


_ First—The mayor has publicly stated his 
intention to appoint a city planning commis- 
sion, and the Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed since the “know-your-city” week a 
committee that is actively at work on plans 
for the city’s growth and development. 

Second—The mayor has also _ publicly 
stated his intention of appointing a commis- 
sion to draw up a housing code for the city. 

Third—As, a result of the agitation of the 
Consumers’ League and the reports made dur- 
ing the “know-your-city” week, the law keep- 
ing small newsboys off the streets and com- 
pelling those above ten years of age to wear 
badges has been largely enforced by school 
and police authorities. 

Fourth.—As a result of the agitation con- 
cerning the milk supply there has been a large 
increase of those who have inquired at the 
health department concerning the condition 
of their milk, and this, the authorities claim, 
is giving them a powerful lever in influencing 
the milkmen to improve the quality and clean- 
liness of their milk. 

Fifth—tIn accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the survey, a central organiza- 
tion has been formed which will co-ordinate 
the work of all charities and betterment or- 
ganizations of the city, and which will form 
a central council which will carry on such 
investigations as the past survey, and help to 
enforce any movement for betterment of con- 
ditions in the city by the influence of a large 
number of representative organizations. 

Sixth.—The study of housing conditions re- 
vealed badly overcrowded buildings and vio- 
lations of the sanitary code. To correct this 
evil, the mayor has promised an inspector of 
tenements. 

Seventh.—The conditions revealed by the 
study of foreign population have commanded 
the attention of a number of people. Steps 
are now being taken through the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants and 
a local organization to provide means for 
dealing properly with these people, and on 
the petition of the survey committee the 
Board of Education has appointed a com- 
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SOME OF SYRACUSE’S NEWER CITIZENS. 
Two Turks and a Greek. 


mittee to find what further work the schools 
can do for the foreign population. 

Eighth—Other matters, such as the move- 
ment for one day of rest in seven, have been 
committed to other organizations which will 
push them at the proper time. 

Ninth.—Another valuable result of the so- 
cial survey was the collection of a large body 
of facts concerning social conditions in the 
city. Various civic organizations have al- 
ready found the reports of service to them. 

Tenth—As a result of the social survey 
an investigation of the city departments by 
experts from the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research has been undertaken and valu- 
able suggestions made to the city officials for 
the conduct of certain departments. This. 
work is being done through the Associated 
Charities. 

Probably the most valuable results are those: 
which cannot be directly catalogued, but there 
has been a general awakening of the city to 
interest in its social and moral betterment. 

In the light of this showing, in the 
view of the Syracuse Post-Standard, the 
wisdom of expending $1,200 on the sur- 
vey will not be seriously questioned. 
Immediately following the publication 
of the report, the Post-Standard, among 
other appreciative paragraphs, said, edi- 
torially : 

Mr. Howland, of central! 


chairman the 
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committee on the social survey of this city, 
is right. The results of that exploration of 
the city’s needs was worth the $1,200 that 
was paid for it. “Know-your-city” week did 
not, to be sure, teach all of us or any of us 
really to know our city. Few, however, ot 
the newspaper reading population escaped 
without learning some things which the pub- 
lic must know before improvement could set 
in. A general awakening, the Post-Standard 
believes, has taken place. Public interest in 
social and moral betterment for Syracuse is 
stronger than it was. The city owes a debt 
far greater than can be expressed in the sum 
of $1,200 to Mr. Howland and the others 
who brought about the social survey. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN A 
JUVENILE COURT 


Believing that if the state is to be 
intelligent in its treatment of boys and 
girls who are going wrong it must pro- 
cure accurate analyses of the social, 
mental, and physical factors contributing 
to each child’s waywardness, the Juvenile 
Court of Seattle, Washington, has 
added to itself a department of research. 
What was accomplished during its first 
six months is told by Dr. Lilburn Mer- 
rill, director or the department, [tis 
interesting to note by way of preface 
that A. W. Frater, judge of the court, 
regards the department as one of his 
most valuable and practical aids in ad- 
ministering delinquency cases. He 
writes: 


It is our purpose [in the new department], 
so far as possible, to have every delinquent 
child, who may be brought into court, first 
placed under observation in this department. 
When possible or convenient, the examination 
is made in the presence of his parent or 
guardian. Here he is studied sympathetically 
from the viewpoint of the physician and 
psychologist who have specialized in the ¢are 
of this class of children, and a written report 
of the social, physical and mental factors 
which may have contributed to the child’s 
delinquency is presented to us when the case 
comes on for hearing. This report is avail- 
able to the parents, who will thus be apprised 
of any existing physical or mental defects. 
Corrective treatment is provided, so far as 
possible, for every case. 


Director Merrill has been closely al- 
lied with juvenile courts and child-wel- 
fare work for ten years. In his report 
he states two objects with which the 
department will be concerned during the 
coming year: 
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First, a survey of community conditions 
contributory to the development of juvenile 
delinquency, so that we may minimize such 
social factors. ? P 

Second, a preliminary consultation with 
every child who is brought into court, and 
an intensive individual study of those who 
are actual or potential recidivists. This we 
shall attempt to do, so far as we may, by a 
study of the child’s 

1. Family history, 

2. Developmental history, 
3. Physical condition, 

4. Mental condition. 

For the purpose of this research the con- 
sultation room provided for the department 
has been supplied with suitable instruments 
of precision for making neurological tests 
and measuring vision and audition. Fortun- 
ately, much of the material we are using is 
inexpensive, and the cost of the entire equip- 
ment need not*exceed one hundred dollars. 

Aside from the use of these few 
instruments, the study of the children is made 
by ordinary diagnostic methods. 

The most encouraging feature is the uni- 
form appreciation expressed by the parents 
of ‘200 children who have already passed 
through our hands. An anxious father 
or mother is not slow in appreciating that 
we are making a sincere attempt to assist 
in the diagnosis and treatment of his child 
who is going wrong. And in several cases 
we have been gratified in obtaining satis- 
factory results which could not have been had 
but for the assistance which this department 
provides. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE ILLINOIS TEN-HOUR 
LAW 


EDITH WYATT 
Vice-President of the Consumers’ 
League of Illinois 


For over two years it has been illegal 
in Illinois factories, laundries, and me- 
chanical establishments to employ wo- 
men for more than ten hours in the 
twenty-four hours of any one day. 

The law of 1909 on this subject was 
extended during the session of 1911 at 
Springfield to include the women at 
work in all public institutions, all pub- 
lic utility business, for all common car- 
riers or express, transportation,  tele- 
graph or telephone services, and in all 
places of amusements, mercantile estab- 
lishments, restaurants and hotels. 

The amendment has met with prac- 
tically no opposition from employers en- 
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gaged in any of these trades, except 
from hotel owners. A hotel proprietor of 
‘Charleston, Ill.,on being fined through the 
state inspector’s office for illegally em- 
ploying three women workers in his es- 
tablishment—a kitchen worker, a house- 
keeper, and a stenographer—for more 
than ten hours in one day, appealed the 
decision against him to the State Su- 
preme Court. 

The case has been regarded as a test 
of the state’s right to protect the labor 
of our women workers in other trades 
than those of factories, laundries, and 
mechanical establishments. 

The State Supreme Court, on June 21, 
handed down an opinion sustaining the 
amended ten-hour law. 

What relief this decision brings to 
those very hotel workers, whose right to 
legal protection from labor in excess of 
ten hours a day formed the cause of the 
suit in question, may be understood from 
these reports. 


BrietF or GRIFFIN AND YANKWICH IN THE 
SUPREME CourRT OF CALIFORNTA. 

The work of waitresses is arduous; the 
waitresses are compelled not only to stand 
on their feet most of the time, but to walk. 
It has been estimated that a waitress working 
ten hours a day walks twenty miles. 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE Prorective Asso- 
CIATION CoNCERNING HowusEWorK IN CHICAGO 
HorTeLs. 


She (the chambermaid) has thirty rooms 
to take care of and she says when she goes 
to take the car at night to go home she is 
so tired she can hardly stand on her feet. 


The housekeeper, a woman of 52 
or 53 years of age worked from 8 
in the morning until well into the night, and 
says when she goes to bed . she some- 
times feels as though she didn’t care what 
happened. 

One of the chambermaids told me that 
their rooms were “pretty good” . . . the 
girls tell me that they are so tired when they 
go to their rooms, that they really don’t care 
very much so long as they have a bed to 
Test on. 


Report OF THE JUVENILE Protective Asso- 
CIATION CONCERNING THE Work OF KITCHEN 
AND Scrup Gir~s IN CuicAco HotELs. 

The kitchen is in the basement, and the 
ventilation seems to be no better than in 
the ordinary basement kitchen. The steward 
says it is no place for an American girl to 
work. that the hotel can get all the 
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Polish and Bohemian help they want and at 
less wages. The girls seem ail tired out. 


_ These (kitchen and cleaning girls) are Pol- 
ish and some of them appear to be very young. 
One of the scrub girls told me she 
was so tired from the backache that at times 
she could scarcely stand straight. 

The kitchen and scrub girls . work 
the full ten hours, and before the ten-hour 
law went into effect, the assistant housekeeper 
informed me that a good many girls worked 
from fourteen to sixteen hours per day, and 
that some of them, especially in the warm 
weather, were completely worn out. 

Tue CASE For THE PotrsH Girts, MonoGRAPH 
BY GRACE Appott, Director oF THE LEAGUE 
FOR THE Protection oF IMMIGRANTS, 

Marja, who had done farm work at home, 
came to Chicago in March, 1910, and secured 
work in a hotel, scrubbing for twelve hours. 
The change from outdoor work to the long 
hours of hard work on her hands and knees, 
hard on all the girls, was too much for Marja. 
She was taken home sick and dizzy one day, 
and lost six weeks of work. In May, 1o11, 
she was still working twelve hours a day in 
a restaurant, although she had been subject 
to headaches ever since her illness. 

Clara was twenty-one when she gave up 
farm work in Galicia for restaurant work in 
Chicago. At her first place her hands and arms 
became swollen and inflamed. The doctor 
said it was caused by the washing powder 
that was used in the dish water. She re- 
covered, but was at home unable to work for 
three months. When visited last May, she 
was working twelve hours a day for seven 
days in the week. 


Clara’s case is typical of many others. Very 
strong washing powders are used both for 
cleaning and dish water. Sometimes the in- 
flammation it causes does not prove so serious 
as in her case, and in others worse. In the 
case of one girl in whom the Immigrants’ 
Protective League was interested, the inflam- 
mation developed into eczema and she never 
recovered her former earning capacity. 

Last year the Immigrants’ Protective League 
visited 429 Polish girls who went into hotel 
work immediately after their arrival in Chica- 
go. . . . The league’s visitors try to connect 
them with night schools, and the various other 
Americanizing agencies in the neighborhoods. 
But little or no progress can be made when 
their work leaves them too tired for anything 
except bed. There is a popular belief that 
these Polish girls, because they ‘are large and 
strong, can do work under which others would 
give way. But the belief is based on ignor- 
ance of what it costs the Polish girl to do 
this work. The outdoor life which she has 
led at home has been no preparation for the 
dull monotony of twelve hours at dish wash- 
ing in a kitchen. 


These reports express chiefly the fa- 
tigue of scrub girls, housekeepers, cham- 
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bermaids, and waitresses employed in 
hotels and restaurants. The summary of 
the findings of the Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League concerning the effect of long 
hours on the welfare of 429 restaurant 
and hotel workers is quoted, however, 
not only for its attestation to the heavi- 
ness of the tasks incident to these occu- 
pations for women, but also for its ac- 
count of the extended fast from pleasure 
such hours represent in these young wo- 
men’s lives. 

The recent establishment of the ten 
hour law’s protection over many added 
thousands of our women workers is 
founded legally upon our right to safe- 
guard public health both in the present 
and for the future. 

We are glad indeed of the re-estab- 
lishment of this right. But besides 
this, commonly and humanly, we are 
glad of the confirmation of the new 
law for the myriad girls of our own and 
other lands who are earning their living 
by scrubbing, by serving, behind the 
counters and over the tills and ledgers 
in Illinois; we are glad of the just 
decision in their behalf, not alone 
because of the health of these girls; val- 
uable though health be, nor alone be- 
cause of their usefulness in any way in 
the present or future, great and beauti- 
ful though that usefulness may be, but 


because every one of these girls has a- 


right to her own joy. Maybe what every- 
one on earth needs most is simply more 
happiness ; and it is because the confirma- 
tion of the new law affords to workers 
at least a little more leisure for this 
that we hope it will be maintained in its 
full powers. 


THE FEDERAL WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 


WILLIAM J. KERBY 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


The federal workmen’s compensation 
bill ought to become a law. It has passed 
the Senate. It ought to be passed by 
the House. It ought to be enacted as 
a step toward social justice to the labor- 
ing class and as the most efficacious 
means of testing the validity of the op- 
position to it which has arisen in cer- 
tain sections. The step that the bill 
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contemplates is a step that must be takem 
in the interests of social and moral pro~ 
gress. There is no other measure im 
view which seems to promise more. The 
instinct for justice in the American peo- 
ple will not permit the present system 
to remain unchanged, if, instead of pro- 
moting the interests of justice, it injures 
them. At any rate, the harassing injus— 
tice, the ineffectiveness and the waste- 
fulness of the system under which at 
present accidents to interstate employes 
are compensated, must be brought to 
an end.* 

Some of the opposition to this bilk 
rests on gratuitous and dismal prophecy- 
Prophets are ordinarily not good states— 
men, and the zone in which good states— 
men prophesy is extremely limited. Some 
of the opposition rests on a sentimentak 
reluctance to place in advance a money 
valuation on the mutilation of the mem— 
bers of the human body. This consid— 
eration is neither new nor valid nor im- 
portant. We have never been able to 
avoid doing that in some way or other. 
It is difficult to see how we can avoid 
lite 

Some of the opposition rests on the 
interests of those who find personal lia- 
bility litigation an important source of 
revenue. Some of the opposition rests 
on a fallacious. comparison betweem 
maximum damages, occasionally though 
rarely recovered, on the one hand, and 
the seemingly low promised average com- 
pensation provided for under the bill. 
Some of the opposition rests on a desire 
for delay in the hope of finding out how 
similar bills will operate in different 
states. Some of the opposition, para~ 
doxical as it may seem, rests on the claims 
that railroad men’s rights of compensa- 
tion for injuries have never before beem 
half as good as they are now and hence 
it is well to await developments. 

The attempt to pass this bill is a phase: 
in the benevolent revolution throughs 
which society is going in its endeavor to 
alleviate the condition of the laboring 
class and lift the heavy burden of in- 


Persons desiring to see this bill pass the House 


shonll write at once to their congressmen. calling 
on them to work for the enactment of the Brantley 
Workmen's compensation bill. its number being 


li. Tk. 20,487, 
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dustrial risk from the shoulders of work- 
ingmen. If this bill is a step toward 
promptness and definiteness in relief, 
toward the substitution of automatically 
determined compensation for the uncer- 
tain outcome of suits at law, toward early 
adjustment of claims and the elimination 
of the wastes of litigation which benefit 
neither employer nor employe, it ought 
to be enacted. If it draws within the 
scope of its benevolent action, practically 
a whole laboring class in interstate com- 
merce instead of a few—possibly 20 per 
cent of injury cases—giving to the re- 
maining 80 per cent a standing in court 
which at present they do not enjoy, it 
deserves support. If it eliminates the 
adverse verdicts which hinder a large 
percentage of the actionable cases from 
recovering anything, it deserves support. 
If it substitutes the needs of the suffer- 
ers as the basis of action instead of tne 
fault of the employer as the basis of 
action, it deserves support. If it clari- 
fies in the minds of the American public 
the principle that an industry itself and 
not the laborers ought to carry the in- 
evitable industrial risks to life and effi- 
ciency, it ought to be supported. 

If the scale of compensation appears 
low when compared with the exceptional 
high damages occasionally secured, it 
seems encouraging, if not ideal, when 
compared with the enormous number of 
cases which obtain no standing in court 
and with the other cases which lose at 
tial: Furthermore, when compared 
with the net amounts which reach the in- 
jured laborer or his dependents after the 
expenses of law-suits are paid, the scale 
appears to be much more reasonable than 
its opponents would have us believe. If 
the predictions made by the adversaries 
of this bill should be verified, they will 
undoubtedly operate to bring about such 
modifications as will satisfy approxi- 
mately the standards of social justice 
which we are attempting to work out 
in our civilization. The recent action 
of the Harrisburg convention of locomo- 
tive engineers endorsing the bill ought 
to carry weight. The commission which 
recommended it originally deserves con- 
fidence. The National Civic Federation 
and the American Association for Labor 
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Legislation which are promoting it de- 
Setve sconiidence,, ~lhe* men sand© the 
women active in the field of philanthropy 
who are working for the passage of the 
bill merit confidence. 

The House of Representatives ought 
to pass the bill. It goes without saying 
that if we are inspired by ideals of hu- 
manity and of social justice and if we 
recoil from the injustice to which we are 
attempting to put an end, the bill ought 
to include alien laborers and their de- 
pendents without question. 


A COMMISSION ON INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 


JOHN B. CLARK 


Director of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace 


The most critical issues pending in 
modern states are those between employ- 
ers and employed, and in our own coun- 
try they are coming to have an over- 
shadowing importance. This is because 
the nation is democratic and is becoming 
more and more industrial, and the de- 
mand is insistently made that the voting 
power be used to improve the laborer’s 
economic status. 

How much a government can do in 
promoting the settlement of the wages 
problem can be known only after rather 
long experimenting, but it is clear that, 
i any case, the problem must be settled 
by some action on the part of the people. 
If the manner of settlement is right, we 
can count on prosperity, peace, and at 
least an approach to contentment; if it 
is wrong, there will be embitterment and 
serious peril; while so long as there is 
no settlement at all industry will go halt- 
ingly, classes will be increasingly antagon- 
istic, and the government will have no 
basis for a permanent policy. Law-mak- 
ing will yield to whatever pressure is for 
the moment the strongest. 

No one can guarantee that a commis- 
sion will be able to answer, once for all, 
the questions that chiefly perplex us; but 
it should be able to do much in that di- 
rection, and at least put us in the way 
of getting the answers we seek. Some of 
the most essential facts are not now 
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known. No one can positively tell how 
great the income is which has to be 
divided between employers and employed. 
Statistics of income have never been 
made complete, but a commission can 
make the most of what figures there are 
and it can obtain more. Moreover, test- 
ing, collecting, and arranging figures will 
be a service of the highest value, and a 
commission which has the confidence of 
the public will be able to prepare sta- 
tistical material which is fit to be the 
basis of public and private action. 

Some facts which are needed have to 
do with the difficulties inherent in the 
industrial system, and others with experi- 
ments already tried for dealing with 
them. There is a long chapter of at- 
tempts made in our own states and in 
foreign countries to make employer and 
men more like partners and less like 
enemies. It is necessary to know how 
much each one of those efforts has ac- 
complished. 

The supreme question is a moral one. 
Is labor generally getting its due? A 
belief in some quarters that it is not 
explains the embitterment of the once 
cordial relations of employer and em- 
ploye. If there is any way of knowing 
in what part of the system labor gets all 
that is due to it and in what parts it gets 
less, and if there is any way of ascertain- 
ing what preventable causes stand in the 
way of justice, that discovery should be 


rated as in the first rank of discoveries. 


making for thé improvement of mankind. 
A belief that the laborer is wronged. and 
that he will never get justice without a 
revolution accounts for the growth of 
the dangerous parties which constitute 
the extreme left of the labor movement. 
A belief that much can be done without 
revolution—that reforms will work well 
ond revolution extremely ill for the work- 
- ers themselves—accounts for the earnest 
constructive work to which a great ma- 
jority of citizens are committed. We 
need therefore an authorized list of such 
reforms as can claim immediate support. 

There are many things we need to be 
sure of in connection with the policy of 
reform. Some efforts to change the 
terms of distribution in favor of the 
workers react badly on the amount to be 
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divided. Strikes and lockouts do so, and 
sc does the policy which organized labor 
sometimes adopts of reducing its own 
efficiency—the so-called ‘“‘ca’ canny” of 
the English trade unionist. Different in 
its working, but closely connected with 
these measures on the part of the work- 
ers, is the employer’s effort to reduce the 
output of his own mills and of other 
mills of like kind for the sake of exact- 
ing higher prices from the community. 
If we can stop all such efforts, how much 
will society gain and what part of the 
gain will fall to the laborer? Of course 
there will be more to be divided, but 
how can we cause the excess to be shared 
fairly? 

In so far as the laborers’ plan of mit- 
ing the number of pieces, they can turn 
out is concerned, that appears, on its 
face, to be an absurdity. How can any 
one expect to make his wages greater by 
making his product smaller? And yet 
this plan of action has some motive. 
There must be a way in which, during a 
limited time and for a limited number 
of persons, it may do something which, 
ir their view, is rational. The whole 
evolution that has led to such tactics 
should be examined and, in the light of 
history, statistics, and economic prin- 
ciples, a reasonable plan of action should 
be determined. 

Even the basic question of the justice 
and the utility of the organization of 
labor is here and there called in ques- 
tion. This means more than the right- 
fulness of particular things that trade 
unionists do; it concerns the principle of 
trade unionism, rather than the practices 
which have grown up under it. If there 
were any real doubt as to the necessity 
and the justice of organizing laborers for 
collective action, that question would eas- 
ily take the first rank, in importance. 
There is no real uncertainty, however, 
as to this fundamental point, but there 
is actual danger that, in taking ground 
against the violent measures of some 
unions, even reasonable men may range 
themselves against the principle of union; 
and they will do so more and more as 
the opinion gains ground that strikes are 
useless without violence. 


Can labor get on without actual 
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strikes? How far can strikes, when 
they occur, succeed without violence? 
Is there any danger that a rigorous en- 
forcement of law, without tribunals of 
arbitration for the settlement of wage 
questions, will leave laborers helpless in 
their employer’s hands? On the other 
hand, is there danger that no enforce- 
ment or a lax enforcement of ‘the law 
for protecting persons and_ property 
would make the employer comparatively 
helpless and invite anarchy in every great 
industrial center? 

Sad indeed would be a state in which 
peaceful strikes would lead to starving 
the workers and violent ones would de- 
stroy the social order. Verily, it is a 
choice between the devil and the deep 
sea! But fortunately there is a third 
alternative. 
both preserve order and do justice. 
Recent history records a long series of 
possible measures aiming to secure the 
laborer against exploiting and the em- 
player and the non-union worker from 
the various forms of sabotage. There are 
conciliation, arbitration by committees 
created by the contestants each for a 
particular dispute, and arbitration by 
permanent tribunals. There is adjudi- 
cation having no coercive power, and tak- 
ing place only as a tribunal is invoked 
by one or both contestants, and there is 
the same kind of adjudication which acts 
on its own initiative, though still without 
power to enforce its decisions. There 
are tribunals that have full coercive 
power, since they can fortify their de- 
cisions by fines or other penalties for 
those who refuse to accept them. There 
is a plan which requires no formal co- 
ercion, but invokes a very real power 
when it publishes a decision. It investi- 
gates the claims of workmen, announces 
a just rate of pay, and merely relies on 
a stern repression of disorder in case 
the rate is refused. Workers who then 
refuse a really just rate are not able to 
carry their point by “slugging” the men 
who accept it. 

There is much more to be investigated 
and it is clear that the field of inquiry is 
enormously large. That many studies 
and fruitful ones have been made in this 
domain is no reason for opposing the 
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creation of a commission. It can serve 
as a competent jury to weigh the argu- 
ments of those who have already put 
their conclusions on record. The mass 
of literature on this subject is so vast 
that no one reads the whole of it, and 
many valuable parts of it reach very few 
persons. If a commission makes the 
most of the studies of the past, if it sum- 
marizes conclusions and weighs the argu- 
ments in favor of them, its reports should 
be very illuminating to the general pub- 
lic. Even a small measure of success in 
so vast an undertaking would be a suffi- 
cient reward for the labor and the out- 
lay it would cost. It might easily open 
a vista leading to a state of future peace, 
comfort, and justice, gained without an 
overthrow of the social order followed 
by a more than doubtful effort to build 
a new one. 


CHANGING THE LIFE IN 
THE FORECASTLE 


GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER 


Since May 18! the report of Senator 
Smith on the loss of the Titanic has been 
published, and a minority of the com- 
mittee on merchants marine and fisher- 
ies has presented a report on the Wilson 
bill to improve the conditions of sea life. 
The language of the minority report is 
severe and vigorous and is an arraign- 
ment of Congress for “stupidity, lack of 
intelligence or patriotism” in driving the 
American ship from the ocean. The re- 
port of the committeemen who object to 
the bill is hortatory in tone and faulty in 
argument, charging it with being “but 
a proposal for Congress to legislate ex- 
clusively for the supposed benefit of for- 
eign seamen.” 

Recent and calamitous events would 
seem to make it necessary for America 
to say something about the conditions on 
ships visiting American ports, especially 
English vessels, and we are convinced 
that international agreements will have 
to be made concerning safety on ocean- 
going passenger ships. Nations assume 
the right to protect themselves from the 


1See THE SurvbY of that date for Mr. Hunter’s 
first editorial on the Wilson bill. 
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spread of diseases by inspecting and 
quarantining fore‘gn vessels. Were it 
not for the foreign vessels trading to 
America, crimping would cease. When 
the sailor has no money the crimps let 
him alone. “Where the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be.” 

The Wilson bill will, moreover, do 
much to remedy many of the moral evils 
in a sailor’s life, and for this reason 
alone deserves to be passed. For it gives 
him the right to a fair proportion of his 
wages, when he asks for it. Advance 
wages, or allotments, may be benevolent 
in their intentions, but they are injurious 
in their workings. To be suddenly 
thrust on the water-front with an accu- 
mulated pay and a deferred thirst, or to 
possess the power to sign wages away 
before they are earned, the right to pawn 
himself for food and wages, is giving 
hostages to the sailor’s enemies. On this 
point the law says: 


A seaman may make an allotment of any 
portion of his wages which he may earn to 
his grandparents, parents, wife, sister, or chil- 
dren, except when he is engaged in the trade 
between the ports of the United States, or in 
trade between the ports of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
West Indies, and Mexico. 

A seaman may make an allotment not ex- 
ceeding one month’s pay to an original cred- 
itor in payment of any just debt for board 
or clothing when engaged in a vessel bound 
from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the 
Pacific, or vice versa; or in a vessel engaged 
in foreign trade, except trade between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
or Newfoundland, or the West Indies, or the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Any person who pays wages to a seaman 
in advance of the time when they are earned, 
except as provided for above, makes himself 
liable to a penalty of a fine not less than four 
times of the amount of wages so advanced 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months, 

It has recently been held by the United 
States District Court for the western district 
of Washington that the above law as to ad- 
vances and allotments of wages applies in the 
case of American citizens sailing out of Amer- 
ican ports on foreign vessels. 


The human side of the Wilson bill is 
interesting. It deserves support because 
it attempts to make ship life better by 
giving a fair division of watches, more 


air space, proper washing accommoda- 
tions, bath rooms, in short, an approxi- 
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mation to some of the things provided 
for workers in factories. It seeks to 
project human conditions into the fore- 
castle, and to balance the difference 
between “fatigue and efficiency.” It 
would compel some ship-owners to treat 
their seamen as they treat their ship and 
machinery. In machine construction 
there is what is known as the breaking 
strain and the working strain. The sea- 
men’s bill is at least an honest attempt 
to provide that the stress put on the hu- 
man machine shall not be a breaking but 
a working strain. 

At the hearings on the bill it was urg- 
ed that seamen do not appreciate baths 
and lavatories, and prefer to wash in 
a bucket and destroy the plumbing. 
My experience with probably the 
hardest class of men afloat, the Liver- 
pool firemen, is quite the opposite. The 
American Seamen’s Institute in New 
York is furnished like a first-class club 
and in three years, with an average at- 
tendance of 900 men per day and 178 
lodging at night, we have had nothing 
destroyed or stolen except soap—sailors 
have no conscience about soap. The 
popularity of the building is due to 
cleanliness, baths, and the honor system. 
We treat men like men, and expect the 
best behavior. We get what we expect. 

The efficiency tests of the seamen’s 
bill are valuable and needed, for it has 
been too commonly urged that the intro- 
duction of steam has banished the neces- 
sity for seamen, a grave and dangerous 
error, and in harmony with the assertion 
that the hazards of the sea were elim- 
inated by steam. 

Skill is demanded of policemen. The 
easy-going, seemingly idle representative 
of the law has perhaps little apparent 
call for skill and training, but below his 
blue coat he has resources ready to be 
used when the occasion demands. In a 
measure, the “cop” illustrates the sailor’s 
position. The ordinary routine of 
neither city life, nor steamship life calls 
for anything extraordinary. But the out 
of the ordinary—riot, fire, burglary— 
happen in city life. So, the out of the 
ordinary—collisions, fire, stress of 
weather—happen at sea. Policemen and 
seamen are trained for emergencies. 
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SOME OF THE SINGLE FAMILY HOUSES. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN HOUSING 
EXPERIMENT 


J. M. HANSON 


GENERAL SECRETARY CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


A city which, during the past decade 
has enjoyed an increase of 325 per cent 
in its industrial output, has a strong 
claim to be considered important in 
trade circles, even if it does not yet rank 
as one of our larger cities in popula- 
tion. To match this expansion indus- 
trially, Youngstown, O., can boast of 
an increase in population during the 
same ten years of 76 per cent and this 
growth is being fully maintained. Its 
iron and steel tonnage has become so 
great that Youngstown is now named 
with Pittsburgh in trade quotations on 
billets and rolling mill products. 

Situated midway between Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland in the Mahoning 
valley, with good trunk line railway 
facilities, Youngstown has the service 
of the large city and the added advan- 
tage of cheaper factory sites. Ihe 
coke from Pennsylvania and the iron 
ore from the lake docks meet here and 
furnish employment to some _ 15,000 
men in the furnaces, mills, and shops. 
Many other industries, diversified in 
character, have located here. These 
give employment to all classes of labor 
and swell the monthly payrolls to over 
$2,000,000. - 

It follows inevitably that this rap- 
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idly growing factory center, with its 
large foreign population, has a serious 
housing problem. Although for several 
years Youngstown has not seen many 
days when about 500 houses were not 
under way, the supply has never 
equaled the demand. This is especi- 
ally true of the houses which rent for 
modest sums, since, when there is a 
good demand for houses, the investor 
prefers-to deal with higher class ten- 
ants. This scarcity of low-rent houses 
with the consequent increase in rents 
in the poorer districts has fostered con- 
gestion. Particularly is this true of 
the down-town business district, where 
the old residences, which were moved 
to make room for business blocks, have 
been placed upon the rear of the lots, 
in some sections covering the entire 
area except for the winding paths and 
driveways between. Here the foreign- 
ers are so crowded that there are two 
or three families where there should be 
but one. Sometimes a single family 
has a score or more of boarders who 
occupy the beds in double shift. 
These conditions were realized in a 
general way but what to do about it, 
no one seemed to know. As. soon as 
the Charity Organization Society be- 
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gan work, over three 
years ago, an attempt 
was made by it to focus 
attention upon the sub- 
ject and its relations to 
problems of charity and 
correction. A careful 
study was made of the 
most congested district 
and startling facts were 
published about the num- 
ber of families there 
which lived in a single 
room, and about filthy 
privies, many of which 
were used in common by 
several families. It was 
pointed out that the 
rents charged were, per room, as 
much or even more than is asked for 
good, sanitary houses upon improved 
streets in respectable districts. This 
condition of high rents afforded a 
strong argument for the plan proposed 
as a step toward the solution of the 
problem, viz.: the building of small, 
cheap-rent houses as a business enter- 
prise, except that the philanthropic 
side should be recognized and the div- 
idends limited to 5 per cent. The his- 
tory of the “philanthropy and 5 per 
cent” building movement was outlined 
and the general success of similar 
building ventures was shown together 
with the great good that would result 
from such an investment. For one 
year this agitation was kept up and a 
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thorough canvass was conducted by a 
committee. of business men. A stock 
subscription paper was then opened 
and the people generally, as far as they 
were able, subscribed. In the late fall 
of 1909 the Modern Homes Company 
was incorporated with an authorized 


capital stock of $100,000. The charter. 


was broad, permitting the company to 
engage in the general real estate busi- 
ness as: well as to contract and build 
and deal in building materials. It was 
decided that the company would do its 
own building in order to save the con- 
tractor’s profits and to insure the very 
highest grade of construction. A man 
was secured as manager, who, as sup- 
erintendent of a rolling mill, was ac- 
customed to organizing and directing 
workmen. He was sent 
to other cities to study 
similar building projects 
and to investigate ma- 
terials and forms of con- 
struction. After several 
weeks of investigation, 
active building opera- 
tions were begun about 
the first of May, 1910. 
The site chosen was 
adjacent to a rolling mill 
and other industrial 
plants but, lying to the 
westward and wind- 
ward, was comparative- 
ly free from smoke and 
dust. This tract con- 
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MODERN HOMES COMPANY HOUSES FACING PARK. 


taining about seven acres is cut by a 
street near one end, but the larger portion 
is covered with a good stand of large 
oak trees. Through the center a park 
of about three acres was laid out and 
the houses were placed so as to face 
upon the park with the driveways in 
the rear. 

The material adopted was the Pauley 
square concrete tile. The advantages 
which led to the use of this material 
were that no expensive equipment was 
required, such as moulds, hoists, etc.; a 
large percentage of the wall is hollow, 
insuring dryness and economy of ma- 
terial; the tile are quickly handled, 
and plaster and grout can be applied 
directly to the wall with a perfect bond. 

Six weeks after building operations 
were begun, tenants began to move in. 
Six masons completed the walls, in- 
cluding chimneys, of three four-roomed 
houses a week. The roofers, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, plumbers, and painters 
followed in succession and the tenants 
moved in as soon as the last workman 
left. Six months after operations were 
begun a dividend had been earned, and 
I I-4 per cent quarterly has been paid 
regularly since. The park has been im- 
proved and cared for. Sand boxes are 
provided for the small tots. The larger 
children go to a municipal playground 
nearby. Receptacles are provided for 
all rubbish which is removed by the com- 
pany. A social worker is employed 
as rent collector who keeps in close 
friendly touch with the tenants and is 
an important factor in the scheme. 

During the first year sixty-six houses 
and apartments were erected. Forty- 
nine of these were detached four and 
five-room houses, and seventeen were 
three-room apartments in two “ter- 
races.” Also a store and meat market 
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for the convenience of the tenants were 
built, though they are not operated by 
the company. All the houses, and 
apartments contain bath rooms, laun- 
dry, with hot water equipment, and 
fixtures for lighting and heating with 
natural gas. A number of houses were 
also built for other parties who desired 
“Modern Homes Company standards.” 
In the spring of 1911 the capital stock 
was increased to $500,000, and nine- 
teen modern houses of a better grade 
were built on lots 40 by 125 feet, which 
will be sold on easy monthly payments. 
About the same number will be erected 
during 1912, depending upon the sale 
of stock. These houses are located 
across the street from the park, but 
since the company owns the land on 
both sides, the street and lots will be 
developed in the park scheme and will 
be separated from contiguous property 
by an eight-foot trellis covered with 
hardy vines. 

The first tract of land, approximate- 
ly seven acres, cost about $15,000, and 
the later purchase of lots 40 by 125 
feet about $550 per lot. The “terrace” 
construction, exclusive of land, came to 
$1,000 for each apartment, while the 
detached houses with modern im- 
provements, including furnaces, cost 
$1,500, and the six-room houses, fully 
modern, including mantel and _ gas 
grate in the parlor, $2,200. All have 
slate roofs and porches front and rear, 
with cement floors and steps. They are 
grouted and the casings and doors 
painted a dark green to harmonize 
withethestfeess Ihe rents iniihe ter 
race are $10 and $12 per month; the 
detached houses $15, $18, and $20. 

The company has considered build- 
ing an apartment that could be rented 
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for $6 to $8 per month, but found that 
standards would have to be lowered if 
5 per cent dividends were paid. The 
conclusion was that, if a sufficient 
number of houses were provided at 
from $10 to $15, many families now in- 
habiting the cheaper quarters would 
move to the better houses and make 
room for those who could not pay so 
much. This has actually happened. 
Some of the families renting the $10 
apartments came from _ unsanitary, 
cheap-rent houses and_ bad environ- 
ments. After a few months in the ter- 
race apartments, several of these fami- 
lies moved into the better and larger 
detached houses and some are now 
eyen applying for the still better 
houses with individual yards. Besides 
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demonstrating the theory that people 
will respond to a good environment 
and raise their standards of living, the 
company has proved that as a rule a 
good house will be appreciated and 
kept in good condition. 

While the work of this company has 
not yet been extensive enough to ai- 
fect appreciably the congestion of the 
poorer districts, it has called attention 
to the need and so has stimulated the 
building of cheap-rent houses. It has 
also done much to establish better 
standards in buildings and has influ- 
enced rental rates. It is the purpose of 
the company to push its work as fast 
as its funds will permit and build these 
“garden villages” in other parts of the 
city adjacent to the different mills. 


NOT BULLETS BUT PAINT’ 


EDWARD EWING PRATT 


A battleship in dry dock—stripped of 
her finery, dirty and unkempt, her engines 
motionless, her decks deserted—seems 
singularly futile and harmless as she 
leans weakly against the props which are 
placed along her sides. Laborers in 
overalls and jumpers, with dinner pails 
in hand, throng across the runway and 
disappear into a gaping, ugly turret. In 
spite of the seeming weakness and harm- 
lessness of the inert monster, and in spite 
of the throng of plodding mechanics and 
laborers who have taken the places of the 
smartly and nattily dressed sailors and 
marines, the battleship remains a de- 
stroyer of health and life. True, it is 
not easily discovered: the dismantled ship 
does not blaze forth and thunder out 
its message of injury and death. The 
danger is an insidious one, deliberately, 
gradually, slowly preying upon and eat- 
ing out the health and life of its victim. 
The source of the danger is lead—not as 
bullets or cannon-balls, but lead in the 
apparently harmless form of a preserva- 
tive and cleanser—lead paint. 

1This article is based upon a report to the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission. 
The commission has not seen fit to use it. The 


facts are such that its importance cannot be 
gainsaid. 


On September 1, 1911, there went into 
effect in New York state the law com- 
pelling physicians to report occupational 
diseases, such as lead poisoning, mer- 
curial poisoning, arsenical poisoning, 
anthrax, and caisson illness. Under this 
law, late in the year, a Brooklyn physi- 
cian reported the case of one William 
O’Connell. Lead poisoning was the 
physician’s diagnosis accompanied by the 
bare statement that he was employed in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. In order to 
get the facts of the case, it was neces- 
sary to see O’Connell, to find out what 
he had been doing, and how seriously 
he had been poisoned. The address given 
was in a distant but populous section of 
Brooklyn, in one of the three-story six- 
family fire-traps so common in that re- 
gion. In answer to my knock, a cheery 
“Come in!” sounded from within. The 
apartment which opened to view was 
plain, but clean and wholesome looking. 
O’Connell was alone—a man _ below 
medium stature, thin and emaciated, his 
clothes sagging about him as he stood up. 
The hand which he held out was half 
closed and felt cold and singularly soft. 
It rested inert in my grip and there was 
no answering tension. As he spoke, his 
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teeth showed. 
falling out. 

In answer to my questions, he told of 
his experience in the Navy Yard. About 
four and one-half years ago (October, 
1907) O’Connell found employment at 

the yard as a laborer. He worked eight 
hours per day, and earned $12 per week. 
He was put to work at “scaling” in the 
double bottoms of the battleships. In 
two months he began to feel the effects 
of his work; he was troubled with 
nausea, constipation, and chronic loss of 
appetite. Within a year, he was taken 
with a severe attack of lead poisoning and 
almost lost the use of his arms. He was 
out of work for four months, one month 
of which was spent in the hospital. He 
then returned to work at the Navy Yard. 
was given outside work, and improved 
rapidly. A month later, however, he was 
laid off owing to slack work and was un- 
employed for four months. At the end 
of this time he was called back and sent 
to work again in the double bottoms. He 
protested to the foreman, and was told 
that if he didn’t want to do that, he 
couldn’t have work. He took the job. 
Who wouldn't after four months of idle- 
ness? He went back to scaling and to an 
absolute certainty of renewed poisoning. 
Within two months he was again taken 
with a severe attack, and at the end of 
September, 1911, quit his job. Since then 
he has been without work (now June, 
1912), and there is little likelihood that 
he will be able to work in the near future, 
as he has almost completely lost the use 
of his right hand, which is paralyzed." 

In the midst of our interview Mrs. 
O’Connell came in. We were just dis- 
cussing cleanliness as a preventive of lead 
poisoning. “No woman ever took better 
care of a husband than I did of that 
man,’ she declared, and O’Connell 
nodded his head vigorously in approval. 
“T kept telling him to wash, and to keep 
clean,’ (which is more than the foreman 
or superintendent had done). “I made 
him change his underclothes twice every 
week, and I washed him a pair of over- 
alis every solitary week; and do you 
know I always found a sort of red mud 


10’Connell has applied fo the government for 
compensation, but his misfortune is not an “injury” 
and bence his application for compensation has 
been denied. 


They were decayed and 
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in the bottom of my wash tubs? It 
looked just like the red paint that I found 
in his clothes and in our bedroom.” 
The morning was already far gone, 
when all the formalities demanded by 
governmental red tape had been complied 
with, and I was started on an inspection 
of the double bottoms, where the men: 
were “scaling.”” My guide led me quickly 
to the dry docks where a big monitor was. 
docked. We entered the turret, from 
which a big gun projected, and passed 
on over debris of various kinds into a 
room evidently used as a sort of storage, 
where some coats and dinner pails: were 
hanging. All about us there was a most 
unearthly din; it sounded as if a battery 
of automatic guns were playing on the 
steel sides of the ship. The foreman, 
bellowed in my ear that I had a hard trip 
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‘before me and a dirty one. A dilapi- 
dated suit of overalls was dug up from 
somewhere, I was given a candle, and 
followed the foreman into the hold. First 
through the engine room we went and 
down several flights of stairs, then 
through a long passageway, and down 
more steps, and through more passages. 
The whole place seemed like a disorgan- 
ized maze of pipes, rods, wires, boilers, 
and machinery of various sorts until we 
were down to the very keel of the ship. 

Most battleships nowadays are provid- 
ed with double bottoms—a space of from 
2% to 3% feet between the inner and 
outer shell. This space is divided into 
small compartments usually not more 
than four or five feet square. Down 
into the double bottoms we went, squeez- 
ing ourselves through a little manhole. 
Once in, we crawled slowly along, on 
hands and knees, following the light of 
the candle held by the man ahead. We 
worked our way through several small 
manholes, until we reached a compart- 
ment where a man was “scaling.” An 
electric light attached to a moveable wire 
lighted the compartment. The workman 
was crouched forward on his knees, and 
was operating a compressed air chisel, 
called a “hammer,” scraping off the paint. 
This paint, which is sometimes a quarter 
of an inch thick and is composed of al- 
most pure red oxide of lead, rose from 
the point of contact, and the dangerous 
dust filled the air. Oftentimes, several 
men work in one small compartment, and 
it is said that the dust sometimes becomes 
so thick that it is almost impossible to 
see an electric light two feet away. The 
only provision made for the men is that, 
in summer, fresh air is blown into the 
compartments. Refreshing as it is, it 
stirs up the dust and thus adds to the 
danger of the work. 

When we emerged from the double 
bottoms, the din throughout the ship 
had ceased. Already it was the noon 
hour. On returning to the storage room, 
we found the men sitting about eating 
their lunches. Only one man had taken 
the trouble to get a bucket of water in 
which to wash his hands. The others, 
covered as they were with dirt, their 
hands red. with the poisonous lead oxide, 
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ate in apparent indifference. No con- 
veniences are furnished them, no wash- 
ing facilities, no warm food, and worst 
of all no instructions concerning the 
desperately dangerous character of their 
work and how to guard and protect them- 
selves. As we talked, man after man 
told of the attacks of lead poisoning that 
they themselves or their fellow work- 
men had had. 

Counting O’Connell, and two cases fur- 
nished by the medical officer of the yard, 


_I found twenty men who had. suffered 


from lead poisoning, caused by work in 
the double bottoms. One or two of these 
men had lost no time; most of them had 
been so seriously affected that they were 
compelled to cease work for periods vary- 
ing from a few days to as long as eleven 
months. ‘Two cases were fatal. 

The mere statement of these facts, 
however, does not convey any idea ot 
the true situation. Almost half of the 
men on this job have been leaded and 
many of them are at present in a criti- 
cal state of. ill-health. 

The conditions are bad indeed; not 
only because of the very dangerous ma- 
terial with which the men are working, 
but also, on account of the place where 
the work must be done, the long periods 
of exposure, the lack of instructions, and 
the lack of any compensation for idle- 
ness caused directly by a disease due to 
the employment. 

It would not be worth our while to 
discuss this subject if lead poisoning were 
an absolutely necessary accompaniment 
to the maintenance and operation of 
battleships, which, of course we must 
have—at least, so we are told. The 
tragedy of the whole situation is that lead 
poisoning is unnecessary, is preventable, 
and with the proper care, its worst con- 
sequences may be entirely forestalled. If 
the authorities of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard had been on the alert, if the post 
medical officer had been “on the job,” 
not more than one case of lead poisoning, 
and that the first one, need ever have 
occurred. 

The one sure, safe, and sane method 

Not long after this inspection a conference 


was held at the navy yard and the facts were 
brought to the attention of the commandant. 
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of preventing lead poisoning is to entirely 
do away with the use of lead paints. 
France has recognized this need and 
within two years’ time will have entirely 
done away with the use of lead in its 
paint compositions. 

There are other methods, which if hon- 
estly carried out will prevent any seri- 
ous consequences from lead poisoning, 
either in this particular work or in other 
work where lead is used: 

(1) A monthly physical examination 
of all the men, and the removal from that 
work of any men who show symptoms of 
poisoning. 

(2) An effective and localized system 
of dust removal. 

(3) The provision of respirators and 
the enforcement of their use. 

(4) The provision of washing facili- 
ties including hot water, soap, towels, 
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and shower baths, and the enforcement 
of their use. 

(5) Personal instructions and posted 
instructions concerning the dangers of 
the work and how to guard against them. 

(6) The shifting of the men from the 
dangerous job to other work of a less 
dangerous character. 

This is not merely the problem of a 
small group of men in a single navy yard. 
The same conditions probably exist in all 
our navy yards. On board ship, men are 
continuously employed at this work, who 
are undoubtedly seriously affected. In 
view of the many industrial occupations 
in which men come in contact with lead 
in one or another of its dangerous forms, 
the United States government . should 
take the lead, and set an example by 
eliminating such poisoning from among 
its employes. 


THE LEGAL AFTERMATH OF THE 
LAWRENCE STRIKE 


JAMES P. 


“Bttor and Giovanitti are in jail, doomed to 
pass the rest of their natural lives behind prison 
walls if the money powers have their say and their 
way. 

“Why and what for? 


“They were true to their fellow workers! True 


to them in devotion in the hours of strife and 
struggle for more bread, more of the comforts 
of life! : 

“And that is their only crime! ‘That is what 
they are in jail for.’—From a statement of the 
Textile Strikers’ Defense Committee. 


The genuine belief of mill operatives 
in Lawrence that Ettor and Giovanitti, 
the leaders for the first fortnight of the 
surprising industrial rebellion in that 
New England factory town, are in prison 
“on a trumped-up charge of murder,” is 
reflected in this declaration of the mill 
workers. This feeling is not confined to 
those who are direct partisans nor to 
people whose judgment might be dis- 
counted because of unfamiliarity with 
American institutions and judicial pro- 
cedure. It is shared by attorneys, news- 
paper men, ministers, and students of 
public affairs. 

The courts of Massachusetts have an 
earned reputation for probity and ju- 
dicial acumen. Most critics feel that 
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any possible veering from exact and scru- 
pulously even-handed justice in the legal 
proceedings growing out of the Lawrence 
strike will eventually be rectified. To 
understand how a large body of work- 
ing people have had their faith shaken 
requires consideration of a number of 
strands of incident growing out of the 
strike. 

Besides Ettor and Giovanitti, Joseph 
Caruso, Salvatore Bruno, and Orlando 
Antonio, are today imprisoned, while 
Salvatore Scuito has been indicted but 
not yet apprehended. Bruno and An- 
tonio have been convicted of assault 
with intent to murder and sentenced by 
the Superior Court of Essex County to 
not less than five nor more than seven 
years. Orlando Antonio was convicted 
for shooting during a disturbance at one 
of the mills. A revolver was found 
near him where witnesses said he threw 
it, but other witnesses said the shot did 
not come from his direction. Bruno was 
convicted for firing at the police. The 
police testified that no one was near 
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but Bruno and themselves. Bruno, who 
was not a striker, was so frightfully 
mangled about the face that the next 
day in the police court friends did not 
recognize him. Behind the spot where 
Bruno stood were the marks of several 
shots fired by the police but back of the 
officers no bullet holes were found. In 
fact, they were standing in front of 
glass windows which remained unbrok- 


en. That Bruno did fire a pistol is ad- 
mitted. His claim is that he aimed in 
the air. 


THE MURDER CASES 


Joseph Caruso is held in the Lawrence 
jail as a principal in the murder of. Anna 
Lopizzo who was killed during a clash 
between strikers and policemen. The 
state’s claim, so far as it is known, is that 
Caruso aided Scuito who, it is alleged, 
did the actual shooting. The more im- 
portant case of Ettor and Giovanitti, 
whose trial, originally set for May 27, 
was postponed at the request of coun- 
sel for the defense, involves far-reach- 
ing issues as to strike leadership and 
responsibility. The prisoners, who are 
charged with being accessories to the 
murder, were not present when Anna 
Lopizzo was shot. The common- 
wealth contended at their arraignment 
before Police Magistrate Mahoney, in 
Lawrence, February 9, that the de- 
fendants had spread a_ propaganda 
of violence. It was this propaganda, 
said the district attorney, which in- 
spired the person actually guilty of the 
murder to fire at the police. Accord- 
ing to the state’s witnesses the shot 
missed its mark and killed the wo- 
man. Witnesses for the defense, 
mostly strikers, declared that Policeman 
Benoit fired the fatal bullet, and that at 
least one other officer also used his re- 
volver. The police absolutely denied 
that they did any firing. Because it 
was dark it was difficult for outsiders 
to see just what happened. At _ the 
autopsy the bullet proved to be a re- 
volver shot of thirty-eight caliber. The 
official Lawrence police arm is a thirty- 
two. Two policemen testified under 
cross-examination that they owned 
thirty-eight caliber revolvers, but said 
they did not carry them while on duty. 

The first point, then, which the state 
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must prove, is that strikers or their sym— 
pathizers fired the shot; the second that 
there is a convincing connection between 
their acts and those of the strike leaders. 
In such a period of excitement and with 
the babel of tongues spoken in Law- 
rence, state and defense alike had diffi- 
culty in marshalling oral evidence which 
would leave no measure of doubt in the 
mind of a disinterested observer. The 
arraignment of Ettor and- Giovanitti 
lasted eight days in February, while the. 
strike was still on, but while the grand 
jury. was not in session, and took the 
form of a thorough trial of the facts. 
before the magistrate. 

District Attorney Henry C. Atwill laid 
stress upon the street car riots in Janu- 
ary, when windows were broken by the 
throwing of pieces of ice, while severak 
trolley cars had their poles removed. 
From one or two cars, passengers were 
dragged out. The disturbance occurred 
early one morning while the strikers were 
holding a parade. Few of the leaders. 
were there, but Ettor was seen shortly 
before and again after the stopping of 
the cars. The state claimed that this. 
was a demonstration planned by Ettor 
as part of a policy of violence. In re- 
buttal, witnesses testified that he helped 
that very morning to break up a block 
of people on, the sidewalk, thus aiding 
the police in keeping the crowd moving. 
A member of the militia likewise said 
that Ettor had shown himself willing 
to carry out suggestions from Colonel 
Sweetzer who was in command of the 
state troops sent to Lawrence to pre- 
serve order. 


VIOLENCE IN WORD AND DEED 


As evidence and proof of a propa- 
ganda of violence the state introduced 
testimony concerning speeches made by 
Ettor and Giovanitti. Two sentences 
upon which great emphasis was laid 
were a Statement that Lawrence would 
be an unhappy city and that the strikers 
would keep the gun shops busy. By 
the first of these, according to the de- 
fense, Ettor referred to an impending 
strike of the power house employes, 
which would have left Lawrence in 
darkness and without street car service. 
As answer to the other implication, the 
defense contended that Ettor was spealc- 
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ang about a committee appointed by the 
strikers to interview the city authorities 
about gun permits. A number of re- 
volver permits had been granted to spe- 
cial policemen and mill representatives. 
The strikers claimed that, as a protest, 
they wished to apply for permits them- 
selves, without expecting that their re- 
quest would be granted but with the 
idea that such wholesale applications 
would show the danger in issuing per- 
mits to private individuals on either 
side, to carry deadly weapons at such a 
time of industrial conflict. 

Three more radical statements were 
amputed to Ettor and Giovanitti in the 
testimony of the state’s witnesses. It 
was charged that Ettor, after he had 
been told that federal troops were to be 
sent to quell the strike, said: “We will 
win if they raise scaffolds on every 
street.” Two detectives in the service 
‘of the Callahan agency declared that 
Giovanitti told his listeners to sleep in 
the daytime and prowl around at night 
like wild animals. These witnesses ad- 
mitted that they had been commissioned 
to find evidence against the strikers, and 
that they had destroyed their notes of 
the speeches to keep them from the law- 
yers for the defense. The speech was 
given in Italian and one of these two 
witnesses showed considerable hesitancy 
in giving the Italian of the statement 
charged to the strike leader. Neither 
was thoroughly acquainted with Italian. 
‘The versions of the speech given varied 
greatly. A witness for the state testi- 
fied that Giovanitti declared the strikers 
would “bust the heads of scabs.” This 
was afterward denied by a fellow striker. 


i. W. W. DOCTRINE 


Such charges and countercharges and, 
as a matter of fact, such acts however 
discountenanced are not unfamiliar to 
strikes as we have known them in the 
past in America. What lifted them, in 
the minds of authorities and of outside 
local public opinion, into something of 
anenacing significance, is the fact that this 
strike was led by the (Chicago) Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. In the 
preamble of the constitution of the I. 
W. W. the direct assertion is made that 
the “struggle must go on between the 
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working class and the employing class 
until the workers take possession of the 
earth and accomplish the abolition of 
the wage system.” Such a propaganda 
coupled with the antagonism of the old 
line unions to the new was calculated to 
impress Lawrence with the difference 
between this and previous textile strikes 
of workers outside the I. W. W. Hay- 
wood, who had arrived in Lawrence 
shortly before Ettor’s arrest, was known 
as one of the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners who were ac- 
quitted on the charge of blowing ug 
Governor Steunenberg. Ettor was a 
leader in the McKees Rocks strike. In 
the I. W. W., Its History, Structure, 
and Methods, an official publication, Vin- 
cent St. John, the secretary, says: 


“The question of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ does not 
concern us. Failing to force conces- 
sions from the employers by the strike, work 
is resumed and ‘sabotage’ is used. . . . In- 
terference by the government is resented by 
open violation of the government’s orders, 
going to jail en masse, causing expense to 
thewtaxpayelS-amemne he strike committee 
[at McKees Rocks, Pa.] served no- 
tice upon the commander of the cossacks 
(Pennsylvania State Constabulary) that for 
every striker killed or injured by the cossacks 
the life of a cossack would be exacted in 
return. The strikers kept their word.” 


The state tried to bring home to the 
leaders in Lawrence some of the more 
extreme doctrines advocated in the of- 
ficial literature published by the I. W. \V. 
To this end the district attorney intro- 
duced a letter from St. John to Flay- 
wood which was found with four others 
addressed to Haywood in Ettor’s pock- 
ets and which at the time of his arrest 
the latter endeavored to turn over te 
Yates to deliver to Haywood. In this 
letter St. John urged that the strikers 
should break into jail and make the 
county feed them. The other four let- 
ters to Haywood were unopened. No 
one for the state would swear that the 
letter offered in evidence was opened 
when Ettor was arrested. One witness 
said that the letter was open the fol- 
lowing morning when he first saw it. 

The state’s contention was that the 
violence could not have broken out of 
its own accord but must have been pre- 
arranged by the leaders. It should be 
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noted, however, that grave disorder, if 
not the worst, occurred spontaneously on 
the first day, before Ettor and Giovanitti 
had arrived. If the strike leaders had 
deliberately planned to use violence as 
part of their tactics, say their sympa- 
thizers, it would have been easy to have 
picked off single policemen on dark 
nights. Neither policemen nor militia- 
men suffered any major injury through- 
out the long and at times tense struggle. 

The prosecution charged that the 
strike leaders were purposely absent 
from scenes of violence in order to 
escape responsibility. The district at- 
torney said to Yates, financial secretary 
of the strike fund, who was called to the 
stand during the Ettor trial: 

“Did you know that the parade was 
to be held?” 

“Sure.” 

“Were you in bed when the other 
boys were in the streets in the cold?” 

raves 

An cbjection to this cross-examination 
was overruled. 

A reading of the court report of the 
Ettor arraignment makes it obvious that 
the state conceived that the out-of-town 
strike leaders could have been impelled 
only by mercenary motives. It refused 
to concede as a possibility that men might 
be moved to come to Lawrence by a 
feeling of class consciousness to fight 
what they deemed injustice. This spirit 
was reflected in the district attorney’s 
summing up in the following sentences: 


I want to be frank in saying to- this court 
that perhaps I am a little prejudiced. I can’t 
help being. I cannot look with complacency 
upon all these labor buzzards gathering here 
in stricken Lawrence from all parts of the 
country for the purpose, as I claim, of spread- 
ing their specious doctrines among the toil- 
ing masses, advancing that organization which 
they are depending upon for a living and ad- 
vancing the circulation of the periodicals 
which they edit and from which they gain 
their livelihood. Massachusetts has no 
need of these social vultures. 


Joseph Caruso, who was not mentioned 
in any way in the police court proceed- 
ings as principal, was brought into the 
case during the sitting of the Grand Jury 
in April. The indictment proceedings 
were of course secret so that the nature 
of the state’s evidence against him is 
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unknown. During the arraignment 
of Ettor and Giovanitti two months 
before any principal was arrested, the 
witnesses for the state said that the shot 
which killed, Mrs. Lopizzo was fired by 
a man in a brown overcoat, who is now 
said by the state to be Salvatore Scuito. 
Shortly after the Lawrence strike broke 
out the textile operatives in Lowell also 
stopped work. The Lawrence leaders 
who went to Lowell complain that a man, 
whom they do not own as one of them- 
selves but who corresponded, they say, 
to the principal in the brown overcoat 
described at the arraignment of Ettor, 
caused them trouble and anxiety there 
by egging the strikers on to violence. 
They assert that the police refused to 
arrest him although he was pointed out 
while actively at work. 


THE CONSPIRACY CASES 


Once the strike was over, an entirely 
new group of cases came up which to 
the minds of the workers are cut from 
the same cloth, in that the basis of the 
indictments is to hold the strike leaders 
responsible for acts with which they may 
or may not have been directly connected. 
These include William D. Haywood, 
leader of the strike after Ettor’s arrest; 
William E. Trautman, formerly of the 
brewers’ ‘union; Ettore Giannini, Ed- 
mund Rossoni, and Gildo Mazzarella, 
leaders of the Italian strikers; James P. 
Thompson, general organizer of the I. 
W. W.; William Yates, a New Bedford 
textile worker; and Thomas Holliday, a 
textile worker in Lawrence. All are held 
for conspiracy to intimidate the workers 
in the various mills. A separate indict- 
ment was returned against these men for 
each mill affected. Haywood and one or 
two others have not been in Massachu- 
setts since the indictments were  re- 
turned. Unlike Ettor and Giovanitti, 
the others have been admitted to bail. 

There are indications that part of the 
case against them will be an attempt to 
prove that at secret meetings plans were 
made of a criminal character. With the 
exception of Holliday, those indicted 
were not residents of Lawrence before 
the strike. For reasons not clear to the 
strikers several other influential leaders 
including Edward Riley, a local textile 
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worker, the chairman of the committee 
of ten which met the representatives of 
_the employers to settle the strike, were 
not included. Most of those named in 
the indictments were the leading speak- 
ers from outside of Lawrence who were 
blamed during the strike for inflaming 
their hearers. 

That such a charge should have been 
brought against them has in the past 
month led to unrest among the regular 
mill workers. They understood, wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly, that at the close 
of the strike the case against Ettor and 
Giovanitti was not to be pressed so far 
as the mill owners had any influence,— 
and in this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that, to the minds of the rank 
and file of the workers, the civil authori- 
ties were identified throughout the strike 
with the interests of the employers. 
Apart from the question of ethical or 
legal propriety of any such understand- 
ing, the statements of the committee of 
ten to the strikers were specific with re- 
spect to the fact that such assurances 
were given. As a result the workers 
charge bad faith. They feel that the 
real object of the proceedings is to “get” 
William Haywood, and for this belief 
they have some provocation in an inci- 
dent connected with the arrest during 
the strike of twenty-two persons for 
molesting and insulting the militia while 
on duty. Chapter 604 of the Acts of 
1908 provides that any person interfer- 
ing with a parade, drill, or meeting, may 
be immediately “put under guard and 
kept at the discretion of the command- 
ing officer until the drill, parade or meet- 
ing is concluded,’ or the commander 
may commit the person to the civil au- 
thorities. Under this section there were 
those who wished to hold “Big Bill” 
Haywood for speeches delivered in 
Lowell and Somerville. In these the 
strike leader made caustic remarks about 
the soldiers which it was argued could 
be construed as interfering with the duty 
of the militia at Lawrence. When it 
was decided after consultation that such 
an interpretation was far fetched, a high 
officer of the militia, Judge Advocate H. 
Douglas Campbell, attempted to have 
the legislature pass an amendment to the 
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militia law while the strike was on, mak- 
ing such an arrest possible. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF STRIKE LEADERS 


The theory underlying the prosecu- 
tion of Ettor and Giovanitti and the 
group of ten labor leaders later indicted, 


- is well expressed in State vs. Cahill, an 


Iowa case quoted in the proceedings 
against Ettor, which declares that when 
there is a conspiracy to accomplish an 
unlawful purpose, as the forcible driy- 
ing out of newly employed miners by 
old miners in a strike, and the means to 
be used are not sufficiently agreed on or 
understood, each conspirator becomes 
responsible for the means used by any 
co-conspirator, and when a homicide is 
thus committed, each is responsible for 
it the same as if done by him. 

But further than this the charges 
raised a number of questions. One is 
in the words of a commentator in one 
of the New York dailies: “If strike lead- 
ers can be indicted and convicted of be- 
ing accessories to murder and of con- 
Spiracy to intimidate, whenever in the 
course of a clash between strikers and 
policemen somebody is killed,” may that 
not be tantamount to declaring that 
“strikes, as in the ordinary course of 
human nature they manifest themselves 
in times of excitement, are in themselves 
criminal ?” 

Only once or twice has any attempt 
been made in the United States—the 
Molly McGuire cases in Pennsylvania 
and the Haymarket rioters in Chicago— 
to hold labor leaders as accessories to 
murder, in deaths which have occurred 
in the confusion and rancor provoked by 
strikes. Strike leaders, in the view of 
this writer, should be held to a strict 
accounting for disorder directly of their 
making, but if our courts are to take 
judicial notice of indirect responsibility, 
he asks whether the logical development 
of this practice would not “require the 
indictment in some cases of mill owners 
who maintain industrial conditions which 
result in strikes?” 


WHEN THE SHOE IS ON THE OTHER FOOT 


One fact which has tended to make 
the strikers question the impartiality of 
the public authorities is that while they 
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have been zealous to pursue investiga- 
tion to the point of indicting strikers for 
indirect responsibility for violence, dis- 
order, aud deaths, no action whatever 
has been taken to throw light upon the 
death of a Syrian, named Ramy, from a 
bayonet thrust. Officers of the militia 
have even said that it was not certain 
that the gash was inflicted by a bayonet 
and have intimated that Ramy died from 
the shallow knife thrust of a striker. 
‘There is little doubt, however, that it 
‘was a bayonet wound since a number of 
‘witnesses saw the act. Some of these 
are willing to swear that at the time 
Ramy was wounded, he along with 
others ordered to move on, was walking 
and running down the street away from 
the militia. The cut was on his side 
below the arm and toward the back. The 
military authorities made an inquiry but 
refused to give the name of the soldier 
implicated. It was within the power of 
the civil authorities also to have made 
an investigation. In the case of every 
accidental or violent death in Massachu- 
setts, an autopsy is required. If the ac- 
‘cident occurred on a railway an inquest 
must be held. In other cases the in- 
quest is at the option of the local magis- 
trate. If such an inquest, which would 
not necessarily have carried any impli- 
ation of guilt, had been made, it is prob- 
able that the strikers would have had 
more faith in the impartiality of the city 
authorities. Even if it was not strictly 
necessary to make such an investigation 
it might have been wise public policy 
to do so. 

Workmen also have strong provoca- 
tion for believing that they see evidence 
of partiality in the final outcome of the 
case against School Committeeman 
Breen, the son of an ex-mayor of 
Lawrence. In the early days of the 
strike Lawrence was horrified at the dis- 
covery of plants of dynamite. People 
were quick to assume that the strikers 
were responsible. The bottom dropped 
out of this assumption when Breen, a 
local undertaker and political handy man, 
was arrested. Breen was convicted in 
May. In contrast to the five-year terms 
for the strikers, Bruno and Antonio, 
Breen was not given a prison sentence: 
He was fined $500, paid it, and is still 
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a school committeeman, although the 
Lawrence papers, backed by the central 
labor union and a number of the min- 
isters, are calling for his resignation. 
The Boston Herald, a conservative pa- 
per, editorially asked in June: 


Isn’t the Essex County prosecution ever 
going to dig a little deeper than Breen in the 
Lawrence case? Who was behind him, and 
why? The I. W. W. is fond of attacking 
the courts as minions of the “masters.” Mem- 
bers of the revolutionary organization are not 
alone in insisting that Breen was but a tool. 
The case hasn’t been closed to the complete 
credit of the authorities. 


THE CHILDREN’S CASES 


A strange legal tangent to the strike 
grew out of the children’s cases. The 
I. W. W. introduced the innovation im- 
ported from France and Italy of send- 
ing strikers’ children to be cared 
for away from the scene of conflict. 
On February 24 about thirty children 
together with their parents were held at 
the Lawrence railroad station as they 
were about to leave for Philadelphia. 
The process under which the police 
acted was one inherited through the pro- 
bate court from the old _ ecclesiastical 
tribunals of England, which formerly 
had special charge of the welfare of 
children. Commonly, in cases where 
the moral welfare of children is thought 
to be endangered, the police judge issues 
a citation requiring the parents to appear 
and show cause why the children should 
not be taken from them. Summary ar- 
rests have been rare. In this case the 
police acted on the report that some of 
the parents were sending their children 
away because of intimidation, without 
discrimination as to the varying circum- 
stances and conditions in different fam- 
ilies. There is no doubt that at the time 
public opinion in Lawrence, outside of 
the strikers, favored the action of the 
police both as guarding the children and 
because citizens felt that their going 
would give Lawrence a “black-eye” as 
it implied that the city could not care 
for its own. There is a feeling today, 
however, that the police, partly in an- 
swer to public demand, overstepped their 
powers. It has been said that the chil- 
dren and their parents were not arrest- 
ed, but since they were taken from the 
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railway station in a patrol wagon, many 
might find it hard to see in what way 
actual arrest would differ. At the court 
the children were committed to the care 
of the probation officer for juveniles, 
until the following juvenile court day. 
Most of them were returned immediately 
to their parents’ custody. The fact that, 
except in two instances, the cases against 
the parents after investigation were not 
even brought to trial, would seem to in- 
dicate that there was not much ground 
for stopping the children on their way to 
Philadelphia. Testimony was brought 
out, however, to show that Pearl and 
Willie Brown were sent to New York 
in another detachment of children with- 
out the authority of their parents and 
that they were brought back by their fa- 
ther. Summary restriction of the lib- 
erty of parents to send their children out 
of town because their purpose is disap- 
proved or because the authorities feel 
that it is not necessary encroaches upon 
the natural rights of parents to control 
them. 


THE RIOT CASES 


Still another large group of cases pro- 
duced by the strike arose from arrests 
for rioting. In a single day, during the 
strike, thirty-four defendants were ar- 
rested and without discrimination sen- 
tenced by the police magistrate to a 
year each in the House of Correction. 
All were required to give $800 bail pend- 
ing appeal. While the strike was on 
a few were found guilty before the Feb- 
ruary term of the Superior Court, and 
were given sentences, but the verdicts 
against the rest were afterwards re- 
duced in most cases to fines of $15 or 
$20. The number of one-year sentences 
to the House of Correction imposed 
by Magistrate Mahoney in this one 
day exceeds the record of the Su- 
perior Court of the county for an en- 
tire term. Since there were also other 
cases considered on the same day, only 
from five to ten minutes could have been 
given to each. The haste, the heavy 
bail, and the long sentences all seem to 
have the ear-marks of disciplinary strike 
measures, rather than judicial decisions 
on the merits of the case. 

Besides these major groups of cases, 
there were a large number of miscel- 
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-among bystanders. 
. seriously questioned because the picket- 
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laneous arrests of strikers for carrying 
dangerous weapons, intimidation, molest- 
ing of the soldiers, disturbance of the 
peace, assault and violation of the city 
ordinances. Among these was the ar-' 
rest at twelve o'clock at night of the two 
Steinheil girls and their married sister, 
Mrs. Annie Welzenbach, for intimida- 
tion. The unmarried girls were fifteen 
and eighteen years old. To justify these 
midnight arrests, the police say that they 
had no chance to make them during the 
day time without creating a disturbance 
This explanation is 


ing was done mainly early in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening when 
workers were going to and from the 
mills. At other times the strikers usu- 
ally went to their homes. The cases re- 
sulted in convictions in the police court 
where all three women were fined. All 
were appealed and in the Superior Court, 
after the trial of Annie Welzenbach was 
nearly finished, the district attorney took 
the case from the jury, refusing io ask 
for a conviction. The other two cases 
were dismissed. 


MORAL INTIMIDATION 


A decision of a most sweeping char- 
acter was rendered by Judge Brown in 
a Lawrence case. He ruled that in- 
timidation might be moral as well as 
physical. - He stated as a guide to de- 
termining whether there was intimida- 
tion that words like ““Don’t go to work,” 
innocent of any special threat, when 
spoken by an individual, might become 
actionable when that same person be- 
longed to a labor union. The exact 
words of the ruling cannot be obtained 
since there was no stenographer at the 
trial, but a wide acceptance of this ex- 
temporized ruling would make strike 
picketing by union members absolutely 
impossible. 

Since the conclusion of the strike on 
March 30, the unrest in the textile in- 
dustry has spread and the strike lead- 
ers charge that the attitude of the Law- 
rence authorities is typical of their ex- 
periences throughout New England. By 
summary action the police of Manches-- 
ter, N. H., have forbidden them to tall 
in that city, and the I. W. W. at present 
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is obliged to hold meetings in West Man- 
chester, across the river. A few Sun- 
days ago in Wakefield, Mass., the work- 
ers arranged for a meeting in a hall 
which they had hired. When it was 
known who were to speak, the owner 
of the building revoked the permission 
to use it and the strikers were told that 
they could not even conduct an outdoor 
meeting. After most of them had scat- 
tered, a few met at the house of one of 
their number. Even this meeting, held 
within a private dwelling, was dispersed 
by the police who invaded the home, his- 
torically considered in English and 
American law as the poor man’s castle. 
There have been symptoms of a similar 
attitude on the part of the authorities of 
Clinton, Mass. 


RECAPITULATION 


Such, stated objectively, is the gen- 
_ eral range of legal proceedings growing 
out of the Lawrence strike. In judg- 
ing of them, it should be remembered 
that many of them hinge on emergent 
decisions made during a period of in- 
dustrial tension. Upon authorities of 
town and state and court rested the re- 
sponsibility for social control, and what 
might have happened at Lawrence had 
they acted differently is a matter of con- 
jecture. On the other hand such an out- 
sider’s statement cannot fail to throw 
light on the present widespread mistrust 
of their courts by the textile workers of 
Massachusetts. In the children’s cases, 
in the arrest of young working women 
at midnight, in the thirty men sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment in a single 
day, they have seen all the force of gov- 
ernment applied in an impetuous way 
calculated to injure their cause, only to 
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be later reconsidered ‘and modified. In 
the attempt to apply the militia law to 
Haywood, in the arrest of the ten strike 
leaders for conspiracy to intimidate and 
of Ettor and Giovanitti as accessories to 
murder in all cases on the presumption 
that strike leaders are responsible for 
whatever their followers may do, they 
have seen the law stretched to bring the 
strike leaders within its discipline. In 
contrast with this energy toward their 
fellows, they have seen the state, which 
sent Bruno and Antonio to prison for 
five years, let off Breen with a fine, and 
fail to unearth his conspirators, if any; 
they have seen the bayoneting of a 
Syrian boy left a needlessly unfathomed 
mystery. It is facts such as these which 
indicate that the governmental fabric of 
New England is jeopardized not only 
by the gospel of social revolution 
preached by some of its labor leaders, 
but by a disregard of inherent principles 
of fair play and even-handedness to all 
comers in the instinctive recoil of the 
dominant element in the commonwealth 
against what they regard as crime and 
sedition. 

It is facts such as these which have 
led many citizens of Massachusetts to 
fear that public opinion in Essex County 
is so prejudicial to Ettor and Giovanitti 
as to make it difficult to secure for them 
a strictly fair trial. It is conditions such 
as these which test the efficiency of our 
legal system in times of unusual stress. 
The conduct of these cases may go far 
to win the respect, if not friendship, of 
the mill workers of New England, or 
the outcome may plant and spread the 
seeds of distrust in the honesty of 
American justice. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION! 
JULIAN W. MACK 


Judge of the Court of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The change in the attitude of society 
‘toward the dependent classes is well por- 
trayed by the difference in the program 
of the national conference at its session 
in Cleveland in 1880 and at the session 
of 1912. Then we were concerned with 
the problem of how best to alleviate suf- 
fering, to cure the ills that by common 
belief many of our fellow-citizens are 
inevitably doomed to bear. The discus- 
sions on public charities were as to their 
administration rather than as to their 
scope. At that time, the state was more 
concerned with correction than with 
charities. Lady Bountiful typified in a 
large measure the generally prevailing 
method of private philanthropy. That 
the poor would always be with us was a 
dogma of social service as well as of re- 
. ligion. 

The road we have traveled in thirty- 
two years has been a long one, but the 
pace has been that of the auto- 
mobile and the flying-machine. During 
the past decade, we have all been afire 
with enthusiasm born of the newer and 
nobler thought that prevention is better 
than cure. Preventive philanthropy be- 
came the dominant note in our proceed- 
ings. The causes of dependency and de- 
linquency were sought for with the aid 
of the scientists. The discovery that 
their roots were to be found not only 
and not primarily in the individual, but 
in society itself, gave greater hope to the 
thoughtful, that with a stronger and 
more united effort of all of the forces 
working for good in the community, the 
next generation might be saved from the 
destructive and insidious diseases and 
wrongs to which mankind had for ages 
been heir, and from the effects of which 
the poorest and the weakest of its mem- 
bers had naturally been the greatest suf- 
ferers, 

The golden age of childhood had ar- 
rived. However we might deal with the 
adult victim of social wrongs, to the child 


1For general report of conference see page 519 of 
this issue. 
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we were determined to accord the birth- 
right of every human being—the oppor- 
tunity for the development of its highest 
powers. To prevent it from engaging 
too early and in too dangerous occupa- 
tions, to substitute the school for the fac- 
tory, to save it from the brutal and crimi- 
nalizing treatment that still marked the 
prevailing method of dealing with the 
adult offender, these were the move- 
ments that enlisted the co-operation of 
enlightened philanthropists and resulted 
in the enactment of anti-child labor, com- 
pulsory education, and juvenile court 
laws. 

But even today, we are only at the 
threshold of the halls of hope. In some 
states, the smallest of the children are 
still permitted to work. In none of them 
are the child labor laws up to the stand- 
ard deemed necessary by the National 
Child Labor Committee and approved by 
the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Legislation. Nowhere is the financial 
provision as yet adequate for a proper 
enforcement of the law. The little mer- 
chant of the street still plies his trade, 
generally unlicensed and uncontrolled, 
too often even at the early age of six and 
eight. 

We are but beginning to grapple with 
the difficult task of determining what to 
do with the untrained boys and girls of 
fourteen to sixteen years. 

During the past year, bitter assaults 
have been leveled against juvenile proba- 
tion and the juvenile court in the very 
city of its origin, and that, despite the 
general acclaim, both here and abroad, 
with which this children’s Magna Charta 
has been received. The splendid report 
of the Hotchkiss Committee, while dem- 
onstrating what its friends have ever as- 
serted, that the juvenile court cannot be 
a cure-all, while pointing out its de- 
ficiencies, while suggesting many desir- 
able improvements, has clearly and ef- 
fectively established its supremacy over 
the old-time methods of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. The substitution of 
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love and sympathy and understanding 
for punishment, of probation for impris- 
onment, of the industrial school for the 
reformatory and penitentiary, is such a 
great step forward in our civilization 
that no temporary setbacks whether due 
to the failure to accomplish the impos- 
sible or to the reactionary opposition of 
baffled politicians, can stay its triumphal 
onward march. 

For some years, however, we. have 
been passing beyond the age of mere pre- 
ventive work. Eradication of evil is not 
enough. Constructive philanthropy de- 
mands that it be replaced by the posi- 
tive good. Childhood needs protection 
against the dangers of an evil birth, not 
merely by preventing marriage of the un- 
fit (though this alone requires a great 
extension of the custodial care and the 
treatment of the weak-minded, the in- 
sane, the epileptic and the habitual crimi- 
nal) but also by shielding the mother 
from unnecessary work for a sufficient 
period before and after birth, and by re- 
quiring a better education of midwives. 
Infant mortality is to be reduced and the 
age of babyhood made safer, not alone 
by preventing the sale of impure milk 
and adulterated food, but by teaching 
the mothers the great value of natural 
feeding. 

The child’s right to a healthy, normal 
family life is to be met, not merely by 
forbidding child labor and by destroying 
the pest-breeding hovels of the slums, 
but also by maintaining the integrity of 
the family through freeing the wage- 
earner from unnecessary and avoidable 
industrial accidents and diseases threat- 
ening his premature death, through mak- 
ing it possible for the widowed mother 
to remain at home and devote herself to 
the nurture and training of her children. 

The child’s right to an education is not 
satisfied by an adherence to the old-time 
curriculum suited, if at all, to but few 
of the more fortunate of the pupils, but 
requires the introduction into the public 
school system of manual and industrial 
training, of continuation and vacation 
and open air classes, of the visiting teach- 
er and the newer methods of individu- 
alization to the end that each child’s true 
vocation may, if possible, be found and 
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that it may be fitted spiritually, morally, 
mentally, and physically to unfold all of 
its latent resources. No longer should 
we wait for the child to go wrong or to 
be orphaned and to be sent to one of the. 
excellent industrial schools nuaintained 
for delinquent and dependent children, in 
order that it may receive the education 


fitting it for its life work; no longer’ 


should we delay until the child gets into 
the juvenile court before giving it a 
thorough examination to discover and 
to repair decayed teeth, adenoid growths, 
impaired eyesight and hearing, and 
other latent defects. Constructive phi- 
lanthropy insists that the child, com- 
pelled to go to school, shall be in every 
way fitted to pursue its studies. The 
physician and the nurse in the school- 
room, far from lessening the parental 
responsibility, will enable the state to 
know wherein the parents have neglected 
or failed in their duties, and will afford 
a safe legal basis for the enforcement 
thereof. 

The child’s right to play should not 
be limited to the opportunities of the 
street: it needs the supervised play- 
ground, the athletic field, the gymnasium, 
and the swimming-pool. 

To close indecent dance-halls, to sup- 
press improper shows whether in the 
larger or in the nickel theatres, and to 
destroy other places wherein vice dis- 
guised in gaudy and, to the untutored, 
highly attractive garbs and colors, beck- 


ons youth to its destruction, will not suf-. 


fice. Through church and _ settlement, 
school centers and municipal halls, our 
young people must be given the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy decently, beautifully, 
sanely, their ever insistent and justifiable 
cry for recreation, joy, and happiness. 

Adolescents must be guarded from the 
dangers of that period, not only by the 
development and strengthening of char- 
acter through the teachings of religion 
and morality, but also by wise and care- 
ful instruction in the mysteries of life 
itself and in the terrible dangers both to 
the guilty and to the innocent that fol- 
low in the wake of sexual abuse and 
wrongs. 

Young girls are to be saved from a life 
worse than death, not only by the abso- 
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lute suppression of the white slave traf- 
fic and commercialized vice through the 
united efforts of private. organizations, 
the municipality, the state, and the na- 
tion, but also by the active sympathetic 
interest of the good women in the lives 
of the strangers who, from country 
towns and foreign lands, flock to our 
large cities, ignorant of their dangers, 
tree from the conserving influence of 
family and friends. No one has pointed 
out more clearly than Jane Addams in 
her most recent and timely book, A New 
Conscience and an Ancient Evil, what 
these perils are, and in how large a meas- 
ure society and not the individual is re- 
sponsible therefor. Mindful, however, 
of her closing words, that “as the sense 
of justice fast widens to encircle all hu- 
man relations it must at last reach the 
women who have so long been judged 
without a hearing,” let us open again the 
doors of hope to these despairing victims 
of man’s wrong and society’s neglect. 

Constructive and preventive charity, 
public and private, thus working together, 
will bring the child to man’s estate 
stronger and purer, trained in hand and 
mind and soul to fight the battles of life. 
That much of this must be done by the 
state is fully recognized even by the 
strongest individualists, for few will any 
longer deny the ultimate obligation of the 
state toward its wards—the children. 
And perhaps the most significant event 
for us during the past year has been the 
final recognition by the federal govern- 
ment that it, too, has a duty towards 
the children of the nation, limited in its 
scope, it is true, but nevertheless of great 
importance. Well may we rejoice in the 
establishment of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and in the appointment as its 
first chief of one who now is, and tor 
many years past has been, an active par- 
ticipant in our labors, an able and ener- 
getic member of the Illinois State Board 
of Charities, the efficient organizer of 
some of the most valuable research work 
undertaken by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, supremely active in securing the 
first juvenile court law, friend of all in 
distress, the wise, broad-minded woman 
—Julia Lathrop. 

Turning from the children to the 
adults, we note a similar progress in the 
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field both of charity and correction. 
Today we are not only endeavoring to 
ascertain and to eradicate the social 
causes of poverty, distress, and disease 
so as to safeguard future generations, 
but in dealing with their present victims, 
we dim at a complete rehabilitation. 
While tactful, thorough, and devoted 
personal service is always essential to 
arouse the latent powers of self-reliance, 
fear of pauperization no longer blinds us 
to the need of giving, and giving ade- 
quately, whenever the circumstances call 
for material assistance. In the new 
Court of Domestic Relations the state is | 
lending effective aid towards the preser- 
vation of the home by dealing with the 
family as a unit. 

Our criminal law and procedure and 
our prison administration have not kept 
pace with the social progress of the age. 
The substitution in several cities of a 
central municipal court with its branches 
for the old-time local police courts, and 
the creation of the night court. in New 
York are steps in the right direction. 
Public interpreters for the foreigners 
and public defenders for the accused, 
especially in the minor criminal courts, 
are as important as the public prosecu- 
tor. That poverty alone and the conse- 
quent inability to pay a fine in cash and 
at once, should send men to prison, will 
surely not be tolerated much longer. 
Adult probation coupled with the obliga- 
tion to make restitution in periodical in- 
stallments, either to the person wronged 
or by way of a fine to the state, or both, is 
in a few progressive states saving many 
a first offender from the terrible stigma 
of a prison career. If reformation is to 
displace punishment as the chief aim of 
imprisonment, the spirit of the prisoner 
must not be crushed out. Convict labor 
ought never to be a source of profit to 
the state; by devoting his enforced earn- 
ings over and above the cost of his main- 
tenance directly, and not by way of char- 
ity, to the care of his family, the convict’s 
feeling of responsibility for their main- 
tenance will be preserved. 

Many of the sessions of this confer- 
ence will again be occupied with the study 
of newer plans and methods in charitable 
and correctional work. And though, 
through our inherited philosophy that all 
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men are born free and equal, with its as- 
sumed corollary that legal and political 
equality is a sufficient safeguard against 
wrong, the active interference of the 
state for the prevention and correction 
of social evils, has in the past been unduly 
limited, today, after the struggle of life 
has demonstrated the falsity of this lais- 
sez faire doctrine, public philanthropy, 
ameliorative, preventive and constructive, 
is actively aiding in the task long per- 
formed by private charity alone; and for 
generations to come, whatever the future 
of our political development may be, the 
work of charity will remain a function 
as well of the state as of the individual. 

But in the past few years, a voice, 
never silent in the history of the world, 
has been growing deeper and louder, the 
voice of man calling unto men, not for 
alms, not for charity, but for justice; 
and this body, though it remain a Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, will more and more in the course 
of time become a national conference for 
the consideration of those measures 
which, in dealings between individuals 
and between the individual and the state, 
will accord to each man that justice 
which is his due. Not that we should 
for a moment replace love with justice, 
not that we should banish mercy and 
compassion, not that we should empha- 
size rights and minimize duties; on the 
contrary, true social justice implies love, 
compassion, and personal service. It 
demands, however, that society in its or- 
ganized capacity shall secure each indi- 
vidual in the full enjoyment of all those 
fundamental rights without which no 
human being can fulfill his God-given 
destiny. As we advance in civilization, 
they will increase in number and broaden 
in extent. In our day, a minimum in 
addition to those of the children already 
enumerated, and those guaranteed in all 
our constitutions, is the right to work 
and to secure the just fruits of, one’s la- 
bor, and therefore to protection against 
unemployment and against a wage less 
than sufficient to maintain the family in 
decency according to the prevailing stan- 
dards of a free and prosperous people; 
the right to life itself, and therefore to 
protection so far as is humanly possible, 
against overfatigue and other industrial 
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poisons and accidents; the right to rea- 
sonable hours for self- -improvement and 
the upbuilding of the family, and there- 
fore to protection against exploitation, 
the seven day work, and unduly long 
hours of labor; the right to old age, rea- 
sonably free from care and anxiety, and 
therefore the opportunity for adequate 
insurance against everything that threat- 
ens to impoverish or imperil the family, 
the corner-stone of our civilization. 

In accordance with the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, we have struggled and we are 
struggling to attain these ends, so far 


‘as possible, through private initiative, 


through the sense of responsibility of men 
in their individual relations to each other, 
and only ultimately and as a last resort, 
through the state. As evidencing a newly 
aroused feeling of private responsibility, 
and as tending to create a better relation . 
between employer and employe, the ex- 
tension of their welfare work and the 
creation of pension funds by many large 
corporations, the immediate response of 
the Pullman Company to the suggestion 
by a single stockholder of the need of 
greater medical supervision and care, and 
the recommendations of the stockholders’ 
committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation, especially if they shall be 
promptly put into effect, are most sig- 
nificant. 

The actual and the threatened strikes 
of the past year have brought us face 
to face with fresh perils to the common 
weal, resulting from our newer industrial 
conditions, which, particularly in view 
of the growing need of protecting the 
rights of the public at large, often the 
greatest sufferer, would seem to make 
some form of state intervention inevit- 
able. Whether this shall be by media- 
tion and conciliation, through an exten- 
sion of the scope of the Erdmann act, 
under the operation of which railroad 
strikes have for some yeats been well- 
nigh averted, or through legislation along 
the lines of the Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, or by the more stringent meth- 
ods of compulsory arbitration, is one of 
the most serious and difficult questions 
of the day. It is therefore greatly to 
be hoped that Congress will act favor- 
ably on the President’s message recom- 
mending, in response to an address draft- 
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ed and signed by many of the leaders of 
this conference, the creation of a fed- 
eral commission on industrial relations, 
to study and to report as to how industrial 
conflicts may best be avoided and, when 
this is impossible, how they may be 
quickly settled without violence and dis- 
ruption of business, but with due regard 
to the real interests and just claims both 
of the immediate parties and of the state. 

That the influx of vast numbers of 
diverse races brings with it peculiar diffi- 
culties unknown to other nations is not 
to be denied. Are we however in such 
danger therefrom that we must close 
the gates of our country. to honest, 
thrifty, characterful people of the old 
world, who, like our forefathers, come to 
the Promised Land seeking for them- 
selves and their children a refuge from 
religious, political, or even economic op- 
pression? Shall we depart. from our 
settled policy of regulation and inaug- 
urate an era of restriction, requiring of 
the sturdy peasants of Europe, as a con- 
dition of their admission that they shall 
have acquired the power to read and to 
write, though their mother land has de- 
nied them the opportunity therefor? Aye, 
more, shall we as a nation, for the first 
time, deliver up political refugees guilty 
of no crimes in this land of liberty? If 
it were conceivable that the best in- 
terests of the people of the United 
States could require such legislation, no 
claims of humanity at large should pre- 
vent its adoption. But if, as many of 
us think, this country needs for the ful- 
filment of its true destiny the fresh as- 
similable blood of many nations; if, as 
many of us contend, it requires for its 
material advancement the brawn and 
strength of Europe’s masses; if, as many 
of us believe, a nation of great material 
prosperity can best avert the ever threat- 
ening danger of the loss of its ideals by 
drawing into its citizenship the poets, the 
thinkers, the prophets, the seers, and the 
martyrs of other peoples, then assuredly 
the day of more restrictive immigration 
laws has not yet come. 

But whatever our views on this ques- 
tion, there can be no difference of opin- 
ion as to our duty towards those immi- 
grants who meet our requirements and 
enter our portals. Upon our treatment 
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of them will depend their future useful- 
ness. If we permit them, in their ignor- 
ance of our language and our customs, 
to become the victims of the forces of 
vice and crime that in all our larger cities 
are lying in wait for them, we shall quick- 
ly reap the harvest of our folly. 

The real immigration problems are 
those of distribution and protection. Sec- 
tarian organizations have for many years 
aided newcomers to leave the crowded 
cities of the East for the towns and the 
farms of the South and West, and recent- 
ly have diverted a part of the stream of 
immigration from Ellis Island to Gal- 
veston. To the extent of the very lim- 
ited means placed at its disposal, the 
Division of Information in the Federal 
Immigration Bureau has likewise assist- 
ed in this work. Within the past few 
months a non-sectarian immigration dis- 
tribution league has been started with the 
co-operation of many of the governors 
and other leading citizens from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

In addition to many sectarian and 
strictly national societies, the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, 
the Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago, and kindred organizations are 
the great non-sectarian forces of private 
philanthropy working for the immigrant’s 
protection. In most of our large cities 
special night schools are, in a measure, 
doing for the adult immigrant what the 
public school everywhere is doing for 
his children. New York has set an ex- 
ample for the other states, in her recent 
establishment of a state immigration 
bureau, even though she has not yet 
given it the financial support that it so 
well deserves. And if Congress will 
enact a measure now pending before it,. 
extending the care and protection of the 
federal government beyond Ellis Island, 
by properly supervising the immigrant 
trains and by establishing immigrant sta- 
tions in Chicago and other interior cen- 
ters, the united action of private organ- 
izations, the municipality, the state and 
the nation will indeed lighten the path- 
way of the newcomers and guide them 
more safely toward their goal of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Legislation must take note of the 
changes in our industrial life. The 
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judge-made principles of our common 
law of master and servant, however suit- 
ed they may have been to an earlier eco- 
nomic age, no longer embody the true 
spirit of social justice of the twentieth 
century. Private property and human 
life are each to be protected to the full- 
est extent, but if the welfare of the state 
and the people thereof requires that the 
financial burdens resulting from the in- 
evitable accidents and occupational dis- 
eases of our present industrial system 
shall be borne by the business rather 
than by the worker, legislation along 
these lines must in one way or the other 
be made possible. This country will as- 
suredly lose its supremacy, if the hands 
of the present generation are to be so 
effectively tied by a dead past that it 
cannot, at the proper time, emulate Euro- 
pean countries in their social legislation. 

Whatever justification there may be for 
the criticism of certain judicial decisions 
. in a few states, no careful student of the 
work of our courts can fail to recognize 
that most judges and most courts, fol- 
lowing the splendid lead of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are as keenly 
desirous as are social workers to learn 
such facts bearing upon our changed con- 
ditions, as have been gathered together 
in Miss Goldmark’s great work on Fa- 
tigue and Efficiency, and to utilize them, 
so far as they may be applicable, in the 
solution of legal problems. 

When ignorance, indifference, or pri- 
vate greed menaces the welfare of the 
state or its citizens, we no longer hesi- 
tate to demand that legislation which to 
our forefathers would have appeared 
highly paternalistic. And if the evil is 
nation-wide, the remedy must be national 
in its scope, even though, to the extreme 
adherent of states’ rights, we may seem 
to be wandering far from the path trod- 
den by the great founders a century and 
a quarter ago. The phosphorous match 
bill just enacted by Congress may mark 
a step forward in federal legislation, but 
it is a step in the right direction, to safe- 
guard human life. 

Potent, however, as is the force of 
law, organized society can but voice 
the desires of its members. Social ad- 
vance is dependent upon individual pro- 
gress. Until the spirit of love for our 
fellowmen, regardless of race, color, or 
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creed, shall fill the world, making real in 
our lives and in our deeds the actuality 
of human brotherhood deduced from that 
common fatherhood to which all of us, 
though in different ways, ultimately sub- 
scribe; until the great mass of the people 
shall be filled with the sense of their obli- 
gation to strive mightily for the better- 
ment of their fellowmen through service, 
social justice can never be attained. And 
therefore no event of the past year has 
been so full of promise for the future 
as the great Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. It has emphasized more 
strongly perhaps than ever before in the 
history of the Protestant evangelical 
churches that, to quote a follower of 
the Hebrew prophets, Claude G. Mon- 
tefiore, the goal of religion consists 
“in social betterment as well as in 
individual purification”; that it is con- 
cerned “with the things about which the 
hearts of men are palpitating now, the 
things which make them suffer, and the 
things which might make them suffer 
less,” as well as with “the private re- 
lations of the individual soul with God.” 

In this conference are gathered togeth- 
er men and women of all religions, men 
and women who subscribe to no spe- 
cific creed. Whatever our  differ- 
ences may be, we shall all agree 
with Montefiore that, “while religion is 


‘more than good air, good water, good 


food, good wages, in its social fullness, 
it is not less.” However strong may be 
the emphasis that has heretofore been 
laid upon social service as a religious 
duty, surely the bonds of human brother- 
hood would be strengthened and the cause 
of social justice advanced, if a broader 
Forward Movement, limited not to men, 
and not to the followers of a single re- 
ligion, were, by the united action of such 
representatives of all faiths as are ga- 
thered here tonight, carried into every 
city, village, and hamlet of our land. We 
should not then have to await another 
Titanic disaster to find all men, regard- 
less of race and creed, rank and station, 
riches and poverty, standing together 
upon a common platform of genuine de- 
mocracy, vying with each other in up- 
holding the noblest traditions of the race, 
sacrificing even life itself in the service 
of the weakest and the poorest of their 
fellows. 
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A PLATFORM OF INDUSTRIAL MINIMUMS 


drafted. 


ing life, compensation and insurance. 


trial reform, had been drawing its planks. 


through each of the six headings: 


knowledge of the facts of work; 


threaten the general welfare. 
The standards follow. 


The platform of industrial minimums put forward at Cleveland in June was not hastily 
For three years the committee on standards of living and labor of the Nat'l 
Conference of Charities and Oorrection had been giving up its section meetings to the 
discussion of the major headings—wages, hours, safety and health, housing, term of work- 
1 For twelve months the members of the committee, 
representatives of the leading national organizations and movements wm social and indus- 
: The National Oonference passed no resolutions 
and it was only after an all day session that those present adjourned as a section meeting, 
reconvened as citizens, and with only minor textual changes put forth the platform as 
presented by the chairman of the committee, Owen R. Lovejoy. 


Three major principles were laid down b 


y the committee which will be seen to run 


First, that the public element in industry gives the community a right to complete 


Second, on the basis of these facts and with the recent discoveries of physicians 
and neurologists, engineers and economists, the public can formulate minimum occupational 
standards below which, demonstrably work is prosecuted only at a human deficit. 


Third, the platform holds that all industrial conditions which fall below such stand- 
ards should come within the scope of governmental action and control in the same way 
that subnormal sanitary conditions are subject to public regulations, because such conditions 


WAGES 


1. A Livinc Wace. A living wage for all 
who devote their time and energy to industrial 
occupations. The monetary equivalent of a 
living wage varies according to local condi- 
tions, but must include enough to secure the 
elements of a normal standard of living; to 
provide for education and recreation; to care 
for immature members of the family; to 
maintain the family during periods of sick- 
ness; and to permit of reasonable saving for 


old age. 
2. Minimum Wace Commissions. Many 
industrial occupations, especially where 


women, children, and immigrant men are em- 
ployed, do not pay wages to maintain a nor- 
mal standard of living. Minimum wage com- 
missions should therefore be established in 
each state to inquire into wages paid in 
various industries, and to determine the stan- 
dard which the public will sanction as the 
minimum. 

3. Wace Pusiicity. Properly constituted 
authorities should be empowered to require 
all employers to file with them for public pur- 
poses such wage scales, and other data as the 
public element in industry demands. The 
movement for honest weights and measures 
has its counterpart in industry. All tallies, 
scales, and check systems should be open to 
public inspection and inspection of commit- 
tees of the workers concerned. Changes in 
wage rates, systems of dockage, bonuses, and 
all other modifications of the wage contract 
should be posted, and wages should be paid 
in cash at least every two weeks. 


HOURS 


1. Ercut-Hour Day. The establishment of 
the eight-hour day for all men employed in 
continuous industries, and as a maximum for 
women and minors in all industries. 

2. Six-Day Weex. The work period lim- 
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ited to six days in each week; and a period 
of rest of forty consecutive hours in each 
week. 

3. NicHtT Worx. Night work for minors 
entirely prohibited; an uninterrupted period 
of at least eight hours night rest for all 
women; and night work for men minimized 
wherever possible. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


1. INVESTIGATION. An investigation by the 
federal government of all industries, on the 
plan pursued in the present investigation of 
mining, with a view to establishing standards 
of sanitation and safety and a basis for com- 
pensation for injury. This should include a 
scientific study and report upon fire-escapes, 
safety-appliances, sanitary conditions, and the 
effects of ventilation, dust, poisons, heat, cold, 
compressed air, steam, glare, darkness, speed, 
and noise. 

2. PROHIBITION OF Potsons. Prohibition of 
manufacture or sale of poisonous articles 
dangerous to life of worker, whenever harm- 
less substitutes are possible, on the principle 
already established by Congress in relation ta 
poisonous phosphorus matches. 

3. REGULATION ACCORDING To Hazarp. In 
trades and occupations offering a menace ta 
life, limb, or health, the employment of 
women and minors regulated according to 
the degree of hazard. No minor under 18 
employed in any dangerous occupation, or in 
occupations which involve danger to fellow 
workmen or require use of explosives, pois- 
onous gases, or other injurious ingredients. 
Unskilled craftsmen who do not read and un- 
derstand the English language forbidden to 
handle dangerous machinery or processes 
known to be extra hazardous. 

4. STANDARDIZED INSPECTION. Inspection of 
mines and work places standardized either by 
interstate agreement or by establishing of a 
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government standard. All deaths, injuries, 
and diseases due to industrial operations to be 
reported to public authorities as required in 
accident laws of Minnesota, and with respect 
to some trade diseases in New York. 


HOUSING 


1. THE RicHt To A Home. Social welfare 
demands for every family a safe and sanitary 
home; healthful surroundings; ample and 
pure running water inside the house; modern 
and sanitary toilet conveniences for its ex- 
clusive use, located inside ‘the building; ade- 
quate sunlight and ventilation; reasonable fire 
protection; privacy; rooms of sufficient size 
and number to decently house the members 
of the family; freedom from dampness; 
prompt, adequate collection of all waste ma- 
terials. These fundamental requirements for 
normal living should be obtainable by every 
family, reasonably accessible from place of 
employment, at a rental not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the family income. 

2. Taxes. To protect wage earners from 
exorbitant rents and to secure for them that 
increased municipal service demanded by the 
massing together of people in thickly settled 
industrial communities, a greater share of 
taxes to be transferred from dwellings to land 
held for speculative purposes the value of 
which is enhanced by the very congestion of 
these industrial populations. 

3. Home Work. 
carried on in factories. Whenever work is 
given out to homes, abuses are sure to creep 
in which cannot be controlled by any known 
system of inspection or supervision. 

4. TENEMENT MANUFACTURE. Tenement 
house manufacture is known to be a serious 
menace to the health, education, and economic 
independence of thousands of people in large 
cities. It subjects children to injurious in- 
dustrial burdens and cannot be successfully 
regulated by inspection or other official super- 
vision. Public welfare, therefore, demands 
for city tenements the entire prohibition of 
manufacture of articles of commerce in rooms 
occupied for dwelling purposes. 

5. Lazor Cotonies. In temporary construc- 
tion camps and labor colonies, definite stan- 
dards to provide against over-crowding, and 
for ventilation, water supply, sanitation, to 
be written into the contract specifications, as 
now provided in the New York law. 


TERM OF WORKING LIFE 


Society may reasonably demand from every 
normal individual his self-support during a 
certain period of life.. This period should be 
bounded by a minimum age, to protect against 
premature labor, and a maximum age beyond 
which the wage earner should find himself 
economically independent of daily labor. 
Adoption of the following standards will pro- 
mote this end. 

1. EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. Prohibition 
of all wage-earning occupations for children 
under 16 years of age. 

2. EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN. Prohibition of 


Factory production to be 


employment of women in manufacturing, 
commerce, or other trades where work com- 
pels standing constantly. Also prohibition for 
a period of at least eight weeks at time of 
child birth. : 

3. INTERMITTENT EmpLtoyMENT. Any _in- 
dustrial occupation subject to rush periods 
and out-of-work seasons to be considered ab- 
normal, and subject to government review 
and regulation. Official investigation of such 
intermittent employment and other forms of 
unemployment as a basis for better distribu- 
tion of immigrants, for guiding seasonal 
laborers from trade to trade, and other meth- 
ods for lessening these evils. 

4. THE UNEMPLOYABLE. The restrictions 
upon employers set forth in this platform will 
lead them to refuse to engage any who fall 
below a grade of industrial efficiency which 
renders their work profitable. An increased 
army of industrial outcasts will be thrown 
upon society to be cared for in public labor 
colonies or by various relief agencies. This 
condition will in turn necessitate a minimum 
standard of preparation, including at least 
sufficient educational opportunity to abolish 
illiteracy among all minors and to train every 
worker to some form of industrial efficiency. 


COMPENSATION OR INSURANCE 


CoMPENSATION DrMANDED. Both social and 
individual welfare require some effective sys- 
tem of compensation for the heavy loss now 
sustained by industrial workers as a result 
of unavoidable accidents, industrial diseases, 
sickness, invalidism, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and old age. 

1. AccipENTS. Equitable standards of com- 
pensation must be determined by extensive 
experience, but there is already ample pre- 
cedent for immediate adoption as a minimum 
the equivalent of four years’ wages in com- 
pensation for accidents resulting © fatally. 
Compensation for accidents resulting in per- 
manent disability should not be less than 65 
per cent. of the annual wage for a period of 
I5 years. 

2. TRADE Diseases. For diseases clearly 
caused by nature and conditions of the in- 
dustry, the same compensation as for acci- 
dents. 

3. Oto Ace. Service pensions or old age 
insurance whenever instituted so protected 
that the person who withdraws or is discharg- 
e' from the employment of a given company 
does not forfe't his equity in the same. 

4. UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment of able- 
bodied adult men under 65 years of age is 
abnormal and wasteful, and is as proper a 
subject for recognition by the public authori- 
ties as contagious disease or other abnormal 
conditions which menace the public well be- 
ing. The demand or insurance against un- 
employment increases with the increasing 
specialization in industry. The development 
of state, municipal, and private agencies to 
insure against unemployment in European 
countries affords ample information for the 
guidance of such enterprises in America. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


WINTHROP D. LANE 


Cleveland has a way of reviyifying 
one’s faith in the city as the “hope of 
democracy.” Fifteen hundred members 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction last month caught some- 
thing from its spirit in helping to expand 
the range and democratic emphasis of 
their own body. 

In return, the conference, by its vital 
facts and living aims, brought conviction 


where none had existed and put sparks 


. 


into, Cleveland's 
imagination. It 
brought the broad 
spirit of social 
progress and na- 
tion-building out- 
lined py Judge 
Mack in his presi- 
dential address. In 
its serious discus- 
sion and occasional 
clashes over such 
questions as immi- 
gration restriction, 
eugenics, the con- 
trol of commer- 
cialized _—_ prostitu- 
tion, and pensions 
to parents, the con- 
ference showed the 
nature of problems 
whose solution 
rests, more than 
upon others, upon 
the institution man- 
avers, the) cas.e- 
workers, the public officials, the settle- 
ment leaders and all who make up this 
assemblage. And not only in discus- 
sion, but in a coherent program for 1n- 
dustry, which social workers put forward 
not as a conference but as individuals, a 
contribution was made to nation, state, 
and city. City of industries, as Cleve- 
land is, she furnished a fitting back- 
ground for the positive pronouncements 
of this platform. 
When Moses Cleaveland, prospecting 
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President of the 1913 National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. 


for the Connecticut Land Company, laid 
out a town in 1796 on the site of a trad- 
ing post where the Cuyahoga river emp- 
ties into Lake Erie he did not plan for 
six hundred thousand people. Doubt- 
less Moses is not to be blamed for this, 
for thirty-four years later, when he was 
twenty-four years dead, the spot had at- 
tracted only 1,076 permanent residents. 
Moses could not have foreseen the cutting 
of a canal through to the Ohio river and 
they harbor “ain- 
provements which 
made. “his :forest 
clearing a lake out- 
let for the mineral 
and agricultural 
products of a new 
civilization. ive 
could not have 
foretold the slow 
net-working of the 
Middle West by 
railroads, nor could 
he have prophesied 
the discovery of 
the world’s richest 
iron mines where 
Lake Superior juts 
back into the con- 
tinent. Hence he 
little realized that 
when the ore from 
this region, wind- 
ing its water route 
to the Atlantic sea- 
board, met the coal 
and oil from Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
the place of contact would be big with 
the possibilities of industry and com- 
merce. 

Yet this, in essence, is the story of 
Cleveland’s growth; the strategy of na- 
ture tells the tale. To be sure, Cleveland 
is the largest market for fresh-water 
fish in America, and is the headquarters 
of the greatest shoddy mills in the coun- 
try; but these are mere incidents in her 
expansion. Industries, like people, are 
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gregarious, and where raw materials are 
easily assembled finished products are 
usually near by. 

On the human side, Cleveland’s de- 


velopment repeated the world-old story | 


of unguided, uninterrupted, unimagina- 
tive herding. There was work to do and 
people came to do it. Doubling and 
tripling of population within a decade 
is easy when new land is to be settled, 
but between 1830 and 1840 Cleveland, 
guarding the commercial highway of a 
new and productive territory, quintupled 
her population. By 1850 she had 17,000 
people, and then came the railroads. 
When the Civil War broke out she was 
45,000 strong. Cleveland flourished dur- 
ing the Civil War, for the federal gov- 
ernment needed iron products and cloth- 
ing, and Cleveland could make them. 
By 1880 she was the eleventh city in the 
United States. With the opening of the 
Superior ore fields the Cleveland of today 
laid her foundations. In the decade since 
1900 she showed a greater percentage 
of increase than any other of our first 
eight cities, and was the only one to 
overtake another in the race toward the 
top of the population column. With 
560,000 in 1910, Cleveland became the 
sixth city in the United States. 

But mere figures do not convey the 
full picture of her human growth. 
Twelve years ago three-fourths of Cleve- 
land’s people were foreign-born, or the 
children of foreign parents. One-third 
were themselves immigrants. Of these, 
Germans were predominant, with Bo- 
hemians and Irish next. To-day Poles 
and Hungarians have thrown their racial 
admixtures into the melting-pot. Bo- 
hemian, Hungarian, and German daily 
newspapers are published. 

It was this city which contributed to 
the National Conference last month the 
largest audience which it has ever known. 
It was the press of this city which, at 
a time when the political grist was the 
most plentiful in the history of parties, 
opened its columns to a greater quantity 
of conference news than any papers ever 
had done before. But it was not only 
the Cleveland of oil refineries, of steel 
specialties, and of automobile parts that 
did this. It was the Cleveland of three- 
cent street-car fares and of the lowest 
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death rate among the large American 
cities. It was the Cleveland which boasts 
a larger home use of its public libraries 
than Chicago and a larger per capita 
circulation than Boston or New York, 
Philadelphia or Cincinnati. It was the 
Cleveland that has already expended 
$12,000,000 on a “group plan” of pub- 
lic buildings which when completed will 
cost upwards of $25,000,000. It was the 
Cleveland which insists that more of its 
residents own their own homes than is 
the case in any other city of equal size. 
It was, finally, the Cleveland which 
claims a greater amount of intelligent 
acquaintance with civic affairs among 
its citizens than can be found elsewhere 
in the United States: The tent meet- 
ings during the traction campaigns a few 
years ago were great schools of public 
questions, and night after night the people 
listened to presentations of the law and 
the facts, transfused with the vision of 
the city that was to be. At the mayor’s 
luncheon, held under the auspices of 
the conference committee on standards 
of living and labor, when the spirit of 
the late Tom L. Johnson, mayor and 
man, was vivified by his successor and 
associate, Newton D. Baker, this story 

was told: 

A man once came to Mr. Baker and 
said: “My town. is going to have a 
street railway fight. I want to know all 
about Cleveland’s.” 

“I shall be only too glad to tell you all 
I know,” said Mr. Baker, “but unfor- 
tunately I have appointments until one 
o’clock. Will you come back then ?” 

“How can I most profitably put in the 
two hours until that time?’ asked the 
stranger. 

The answer was: “Go out on the 
public square, sit down by the most un- 
likely man you can find—the one. who 
looks most as if he didn’t know the dif- 
ference between a franchise and a 
double track. Ask that man to tell you 
about Cleveland’s street railway fight, 
and when you come back I will tell you 
whatever you haven’t been able to learn 
from him.” 

The man came back at the end of two 
hours. “I needn’t keep my appointment 
here,” he said. “TI found an old chap 
whose feet were out of his shoes, whose 
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elbows were out of his shirt sleeves, and 
who looked as if he had just sobered up 
for the first time in a month—in short, 
I found the unlikeliest looking individual 
at large. I put one question to him and 
he started right in at the beginning and 
filled in all the details and brought me 
down to date. There’s nothing for you 
to tell me unless you know what’s going 
to happen. He hasn’t been let in on 
that 

This coming together of the expert 
and the man in the street, which has 
been characteristic of the .militant city 
movements of the past decade, is scarce- 
ly less true of the 
fields of social 
concern treated by 
the National Con- 
ference. It would 
be impossible to 
interest an entire 
city in the book- 
keeping of a car- 
barn as such, but 
when this is lifted 
into a place in the 
city’s program of 
achievement, then 
the capacity of 
the people to 
study and under- 
stand is well-nigh 
limitless. 

In this day of 
the birth of new 
politics, old shib- 
boleths are giving 
way to. new vis- 
ions, and no man 
can tell where the method ceases and 
the end begins. So long as men are 
striving toward accepted goals and the 
objects of endeavor are matters of com- 
mon agreement, stress is laid upon tech- 
nique; at such a time procedure and 
method are all-important. But when 
there is groping for new aims, and the 
design is not clearly outlined, interest 
stretches out to other phases of activity, 
and emphasis is laid upon ultimate pur- 
poses. The trend then becomes more ab- 
sorbing than the manner; the seer is 
more listened to than the technician. 
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President of the 1912 National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. 
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So it is that in the programs of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction there has been a shifting 
away from the old discussion of tech- 
nique as such; social work has been 
gathered up into sheafs of social pro- 
posals which have seemed to the older 
members to crowd out the legitimate 
business of the conference as a profes- 
sional gathering, but which, once they 
have laid hold of the imagination, have 
gained a hearing from great groups of 
active citizens whose interest the old- 
time discussions failed to elicit. 

In its earliest days the conference 
amounted to little 
more than a con- 


clave of state 
boards of chari- 
Lec elatehes citys 


and town associ- 
atede cite it wer 
were included, but 
throughout this 
period and indeed 
until quite recent- 
ly it dealt largely 
with the needy 
andsdétective 
classes. Its ques- 
tions were: What 
shall we do with 
the insane, sthie 
blind, the chronic 
poor? It discussed 
the technique of 
state care and of 
workhouse man- 
agement. Its ul- 
timate considera- 
tion was the “ae the subnormal in so- 
ciety. Today many of these topics still re- 
main, for they are still live, but it is sig- 
nificant that the various groups dealing 
professionally with specialized problems 
have been organizing independent though 
closely affiliated bodies, through which 
they can get down to hard pan in their 
own fields while the attention of the 
main conference, less encumbered by 
shop talk, can devote itself to issues 
challenging public opinion. Thus seven 
years ago the agencies dealing with de- 
pendent, delinquent, and neglected chil- 
dren crystalized in this way, and not a 
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few of the other meetings which are 
reviewed on later pages have in a sense 
been carved out of the parent body. Last 
year the societies for organizing char- 
ity, whose problems of procedure and 
method formerly loomed large on the 
conference programs, launched a new 
body for the more adequate discussion 
of their affairs. This year the state 
boards, the oldest and perhaps the most 


reluctant group to accept the new situa-. 


tion, followed their example. New top- 
ics have crowded out the old debates; a 
broadened emphasis has brought new 
subjects to the foreground. It is as if 
the conference had asked itself: How 
far shall our deliberations center on 
helping the poor, succoring the needy, 
protecting the defective, and how far 
shall they deal with the creation of bet- 
ter conditions of life and labor for the 
whole people? Citizenship, wholesome- 
ness, growth are words replacing cus- 
tody, defectiveness, and special treat- 
ment. 

Glance at the titles of the standing 
committees which blocked out discus- 
sion at the conference of 1902: state su- 
pervision and administration of chari- 
ties and correction; the feeble-minded 
and epileptic; the insane; hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and nursing; tuberculosis; 
destitute and neglected children; juve- 
nile delinquents; needy families in their 
homes; the treatment of criminals; pol- 
itics and charity ; neighborhood and civic 
improvement. Seven out of eleven deal 
with special classes of defectives, de- 
pendents, or delinquents. Two covered 
a part of the field now covered by the 
single committee on children; two more 
a part of that covered at Cleveland by 
the committee on courts and_ prisons. 
Nowhere were the problems of industry 
touched upon, nowhere was mention 
made of any of those forces seeking to 
eliminate venereal taint from future gen- 
erations. Only in the title of the last 
committee is there a glimpse at those 
wider-reaching movements which in- 
clude, not this or that special division 
of the subnormal, but humantiy at large, 
in its normal phases and accustomed 
haunts. 

The conference seems to have said to 
itself: We are almost 2,000 strong. We 
are of every shade of opinion and activ- 
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ity. At our annual meetings we speak 
directly to the populace of a whole city. 
Through our delegates we speak to dis- 
tant sections of the country and through 
the press we have the ear of a nation. 
We must teach the things which are of 
first importance, the things which concern 
the common citizenship. We must begin 
with the normal, and treat those condi- 
tions of life in which average manhood, 
womanhood, and childhood shall be 
spent. If the man who devotes eleven 
months every year to the relief of fam- 
ily need, or to immigrant colonization, or 
to shortening the hours of industry, 
will come to this conference we will 
send him away with a new vision of our 
combined aims and a fresh perspective 
of his own task. These aims are not of 
interest to specialists alone. They need 
the intelligence and the conscience of all 
mankind. 

How, except as a result of some such 
change as the one here described, can 
explanation be made of the committee 
on standards of living and labor which 
devoted this, its third year, to the 
formulation of a social platform for in- 
dustry,1 on the ground that industry 
“must submit to such public regulation 
as will make it a means of life and 
health, not of death or inefficiency.” 
Copies of this social program were sent 
to the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions, where efforts were made to 
have them incorporated in the party 
platforms. Women’s clubs, church con- 
ferences, federations of labor, and asso- 
ciations of manufacturers will be urged 
to agitate them, with the ultimate aim 
federal and state legislation to put them 
into effect. 

In its treatment of immigration the 
conference showed a further determina- 
tion to shape the conditions of life for 
masses of people. As usual, debate cen- 
tered on the precise angle at which our 
national portals should be allowed to 
swing. There was disagreement in the 
committee, but a listener could gain no 
other impression than that a majority, 
favored a wide open door, with no lit- 
eracy stairway leading to the threshold. 

The immigration problem thus 
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trenched, not only on the field of indus- 
try but on that of racial selection, in 
which also this year’s discussions were 
distinctive. With the accumulation of 
facts concerning sex hygiene which has 
gone on so rapidly during recent years, 
and with the clearer perception of soci- 
ety’s obligation to protect itself and pos- 
terity from the blight of suicidal vice, 
a practice has sprung up in some of our 
colleges of gathering together the male 
freshmen and putting them through a 
rigorous two hours’ instruction in the 
causes and effects of venereal contagion: 
In Cleveland the scene of this clinic was 
transferred and the class became 2,000 
men and women who sat silent for an 
hour while the veil was lifted from the 
mystery of sex relations and the physical 
aftermath of libertinism was stated in 
terms of race ruin. One of the instruc- 
tors was a woman, Prof. Jessie Phelps, 
who told her mixed audience in Cleve- 
land what she is constantly telling mixed 
audiences of prospective teachers in the 
state normal school at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Under the auspices of the same com- 
mittee which arranged this program, the 
conference listened for the first time to 
a scientific outlining of the basis and 
program of eugenics. “Elimination of 
the inherently unfit and anti-social ele- 
ment of society, with propagation of the 
higher and better strains of human life” 
were declared by Bleecker Van Wag- 
ener, president of the American Breed- 
ers’ Association, to be the aims which 
eugenics sets befcre us, “and to the study 
of causes and effects, of methods and 
means, we are now called.” “The only 
way to secure innate capacity is to breed 
it,’ held Dr. C. B. Davenport, who con- 
tinued : 

Here is where the problem of the eugenist 
comes in—elimination of the worst by segre- 
gation during the reproductive period; in- 
struction to the middle class, how to marry 
so as to avoid reproducing specific weak- 
nesses; encouragement to those carrying the 
best solid traits to leave a large progeny in 
order that the number of those carrying these 


traits, which are so valuable to the nation, 
may be increased to the utmost. 


This encouragement, he argued, might 
take various forms, such as reduction of 
the income and inheritance taxes in pro- 
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portion to the number of surviving chil- 
dren. 

Not only the sober facts of work and 
the sobering responsibilities of parent- 
age, but the joy and meaning of play 
found ample expression at Cleveland. 
Speakers who discussed recreation be- 
fore the conference held briefs for all 
America. Dancing was held up as an 
absolute necessity for youth, coupled 
with emphatic assurance that there can 
be decent dance halls. In presenting 
the report of his committee, Joseph Lee 
of Boston said that the world has been 
successively gripped by periods of rhyth- 
mic madness. Greece at one time went 
mad with music. The Dark Ages 
quenched her fire only to see it rekin- 
dled in the Renaissance, and Puritanism 
put out the light only to have it flame 
forth again in the twentieth century. 
Today all phases of life in America re- 
flect it. “The rhythmic madness,’ he 
said, 
is not confined to dancing proper, or im- 
proper. Our popular songs are all dance 
music and are kept running in our heads so 
that we waltz through our sermons, write 
prescriptions in three-four time, and add up 
columns to the music of the “grizzly bear.” 
The failure of Mr. Taft to capture the pop- 
ular imagination is traceable to the deficient 
sense of rhythm. The people are all dancing 
to the Roosevelt ragtime, the Bryan lyric 
waltz and the La Follette dithyramb. Even 
our politics now are'set to music. 

Too simple rhythm is what is driving us 
mad. That is the great danger in our dance 
halls and in the arts, in fact. Simple rhythm 
acts as a narcotic, an anesthetic, relaxing the 
conventional inhibitions, putting conscience 
to sleep. Safety is in the active, the cre- 
ative, in the effort more worthily to present 
an ideal of beauty. f 

One way to keep boys good is the promo- 
tion of romance. Girls already are suffi- 
ciently romantic, but boys should read Scott 
and Lorna Doone while still young enough 
to take them seriously. Romance and chiv- 
alry will do more for boys than much chas- 
tisement. 


The reviews of the section meetings 
which follow bring to the surface many 
another of the major matters discussed 
at Cleveland which gave further evi- 
dence of its shifting emphasis from the 
technical to the universal, from special 
classes to primary groups, from defec- 
tiveness and delinquency to normal 


§24 

growth. With these, commonwealths, 
even more than cities, have con- 
cern, and Ohio, as well as Cleve- 


land, had much to offer in the way 
ef inspiration and. leadership... It 
tradition were looked to for sanction, 
no better auspices could be asked than 
those of the old ordinance governing this 
very territory which decreed that “re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” What is the conference 
but a means of education? But to come 
down to current times it is astonishing 
to note in how many instances Ohio’s 
Constitutional Convention, which ad- 
journed but a few weeks before the con- 
ference members invaded the state, an- 
ticipated the demands which they were to 
make in Cleveland. To list only those 
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which have been mentioned approvingly 
from the conference platforms, we find 
the convention empowering the legisla- 
ture to regulate the hours of labor, es- 
tablish a minimum wage scale, and pro- 
vide for the protection of the life, safety, 
comfort, and health of employes; mak- 
ing eight hours a day’s work and forty- 
eight hours a week’s work on all public 
works; empowering the legislature to 
enact a compulsory compensation law 
for injured employes and those disabled 
by occupational diseases; prohibiting 
contract labor in penal institutions and 
providing that all goods made there by 
the state shall be marked “prison made” ; 
and altering court procedure with a view 
to the more perfect fitting and higher 
speeding of the wheels of justice. 

No wonder Father Kerby called the 
conference a “continuing constitutional 
convention.” 


COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


IMMIGRATION 


WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


Chairman 


The report of the immigration committee 
urged measures for distributing and assimi- 
lating immigrants, and while it favored bar- 
ring the unfit at ports of embarkation and 
more thorough inspection at ports of entry, 
it did not recommend the restrictive measures 
now before Congress. On this question the 
committee was divided, one part supporting 
the literacy test and the other maintaining 
that the present law is adequate if properly 
enforced. 

The recommendations upon which the com- 
mittee united were as follows: 

Every effort possible should be made by 
private individuals and associations, and so 
far as possible by the public school authorities, 
to further the rapid assimilation of immi- 
grants by teaching them English, the elements 
of citizenship, and so far as practicable other 
needed subjects closely related to their work. 
Particularly should this be done in the con- 
struction camps and the so-called immigrant 
colonies in our city and industrial districts, 
and especially by extending to them sympa- 
thetic greeting, void of any trace of race 
prejudice. 

In order to relieve, so far as possible, con- 
gestion in many of our industrial centers, it 
is urged that the powers of the division of in- 
formation in the United States Bureau of 
Immigration be extended as suggested by the 
immigration commission so that as full infor- 


mation as possible be furnished the immi- 
grants regarding opportunities for work, and 
especially for the purchase of land suitable 
to their needs. 

That there be established, also, further im- 
migration stations at Chicago and other in- 
terior points. 

That there should be the closest co-opera- 
tion with state immigration bureaus, which 
should on their part act in harmony with pri- 
vate companies who wish to aid in the settle- 
ment of lands by the immigrants, such state 
bureaus taking an active part in such work 
so as to prevent fraudulent or harsh treat- 
ment of the immigrants. 

That in order to prevent undue hardships 
at our ports of entry, as well as more suc- 
cessfully to exclude such undesirable immi- 
grants as criminals and persons of immoral 
character, our medical inspection at foreign 
ports be made more rigid and that the federal 
government station abroad agents to prevent 
the sailing of criminals and persons coming 
for immoral purposes. 

That the medical force at our ports of entry 
be decidedly strengthened, experts in mental 
diseases and other obscure diseases being fur- 
nished at the larger ports. 

That the boards of inquiry be further im- 
proved and manned with the most efficient, 
map Mak! and judicially minded men pos- 
sible. 

That the steerage accommodations in all 
steamers be raised under legal inspection to 
the standard of the better ships. 

That competent government officials, both 
men and women, accompany the steerage pas- 
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sengers, and that the regulations provided for 
steamers from foreign ports be extended as 
far as is in any way practicable to coastwise 
steamers. 

That in order to enforce more rigidly the 
provisions regarding criminals and women 
imported for immoral purposes, the time for 
deportation of girls thus imported be extended 
until they can give evidence against the crim- 
inals. 

That the statement made by ill-informed 
persons regarding the undue proportion of 
criminals and paupers among immigrants is 
a mistake and has aroused unwarranted hos- 
tility, the report of the immigration commis- 
sion showing that it is impossible to prove 
that the proportion of criminals in the coun- 
try has been increased by immigration. 

That the application of any religious or 
political test, exclusive of illegal, immoral be- 
liefs and practices, is unjust and unwise, and 
that in consequence the so-called Root amend- 
ment to the Dillingham bill should not be- 
come a law. 

Several members of the committee who 
favor the literacy test supported such a meas- 
ure on purely economic grounds, urging that 
the continued influx of immigrants will neu- 
tralize the measures for distribution, and that 
the migratory immigrants threaten American 
standards of living. 

Other members of the committee opposed 
any further test for admission saying that the 
immigrants now arriving do not threaten our 
political, social, or economic well-being, and 
that foreign-born laborers have demonstrated 


‘their ability to follow wise leadership and 


improve their standards of living—citing the 
anthracite coal miners and the cloak-makers 
in New York as convincing examples of this 
contention. 

A portion of the paper of Prof. Edward 
A. Steiner on the church in relation to the 
immigrant was read, and then Dr. Kate Wal- 
ler Barrett made an eloquent plea for immi- 
grant girls‘and for effective measures to pro- 
tect them and punish those who abuse them. 

Hugo Eugene Varga in the course of a 
paper on wife desertion among Austrians 
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and Hungarians proposed legislation to mini- 
mize this evil. Umberto Coletti supported his 
plea. oN. A. Erikson cited successful ex- 
amples of immigrant colonization and urged 
that far more assistance be given immigrants 
to settle on the land. Mr. Coletti spoke of 
the successful Italian colonies and Julia 
Felsenthal and the chairman also spoke in 
behalf of co-operation among the foreign 
farmers in disposing of their products. A 
letter was read from A. W. Clark advocating 
a national effort to distribute immigrants in 
the country. 


SEX HYGIENE 


CHARLES W. BIRTWELL 


Chairman 


After a dark picture by George L. Jones 
of the Baltimore Children’s Aid Scciety of 
the ways in which sex problems are encoun- 
tered in social work, the committee on sex 
hygiene passed with’a sense of relief to the 
hopeful constructive program of sex educa- 
tion. “The most effective form of sex edu- 
cation,” said Ira S. Wile, M.D., of New York, 
“ig one which consists of individual teaching 
where the information may be graded to the 
intelligence of the child, and where it is possi- 
ble to draw from the child some idea of his 
own sex knowledge and experience.’ Dr. 
Wile placed at the head of all preventive 
agencies the “training of parents to give their 
children the sex education that has been tra- 
ditionally denied them.” He joined in the 
demand that sex education should be inter- 
woven with nature study, botany, biology, 
ethics, literature, and other studies, as 2 
normal part of education. 

“The first essential,’ Dr. Evangeline Young 
said, “in the equipment of one who would give 
instruction in sex is a wholesome and unem- 
barrassed attitude of mind toward the entire 
subject of the origin of life and the processes 
accompanying it.” Again, “we should re- 
member this one thing above all others, that 
curiosity or interest in matters of sex and 
the origin of life must never be confused 
with the child’s own sex development.” That 
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“a child inquires, point-blank, in regard to 
some sex fact,” is no sign of evil thought. 
It is the “sophisticated adult” whose mental 
attitude is at fault. ; 

The investigation of “Venereal Diseases in 
Children,” undertaken for the Massachusetts 
Society for Sex Education was presented by 
Dr. William P. Lucas, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and physician in charge of the 
children’s department of the Boston Dis- 
pensary. From ten sources, chiefly hospitals, 
no school records being available, Dr. Lucas 
collected 2,369 cases of venereal diseases 
among children for the past ten years, 1,384 
of gonorrhoea, 885 of congenital syphilis. 
His investigation revealed varied sources of 
gonococcus infection. ‘The report as to cur- 
ative measures was unpromising. “Our ef- 
forts,’ Dr. Lucas said, “will have to be ex- 
erted mainly in preventive lines” through 
“education of the physician, of the school 
teacher, of the school nurses; and a complete 
physical examination with a view to finding 
out the sources of infection in every school, 
and so treating or quarantining such cases 
that they are no longer sources of infection.” 

Gratifying, indeed, was the report by Clif- 
ford G. Roe, of Chicago, general counsel and 
executive secretary of the American Vigi- 
lance Association, of the concerted action of 
civilized nations against international traffic 
in vice, the part our own federal government 
is taking against interstate vice, the new ex- 
pedients and laws, as for instance, the “Iowa 
Injunction Law,’ and above all the wonder- 
ful present trend of opinion from the old 
hopelessness and acquiescence to the belief 
that, with “moral codes and customs changing 
through education and enlightenment, by per- 
sistent effort commercialized vice can be anni- 
hilated.” During the discussion of eugenics 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of the Vineland, New 
Jersey, Training School, ventured the belief 
that 50 per cent of prostitutes are feeble- 
minded, which Dean Sumner in the evening 
preferred to raise to 80 per cent. Not only 
the negative but the positive side of eugenics 
was brought out. “Strains,’ said Prof. R. M. 
Yerkes, of Harvard University, “good or bad, 
breed true.” He preferred to call eugenics 
an art rather than a science, and furnished 
the brief definition: “The systematic effort 
to improve the nature of man.” 

At the final session Dr. George W. Goler, 
health officer of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. 
Foster Kennedy, lecturer on neurology in 
Cornell University Medical College, suggested 
the vital part the medical profession and the 
hospitals must take in any effectual movement 
for sex education and hygiene. Attention 
was naturally paid to the necessity of making 
venereal diseases reportable. 

The most striking event in the series of 
meetings on this subject was the address of 
Prof. Jessie Phelps of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, Mich. Her subject was 
The Normal School in Sex Education. Speak- 
ing from notes, she told definitely of her sub- 
jects and methods with her normal school 
class in sex education and hygiene. Never 
have I seen a more attentive audience, free 
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from all suggestion of excitement, as if ex- 
periencing with genuine satisfaction ‘the treat- 
ment of a traditionally embarrassing subject 
with a frankness matched only by the delicacy 
of presentation and the wholesomeness of the 
personality of the speaker. It was as if the 
audience saw here finally a reason for, great 
hope in spite of the tragic facts our meetings 
had brought out. They gave Professor Phelps 
nothing less than an ovation. 

Dean Walter T. Sumner followed with an 
address on Some Aspects of Progress in Sex 
Problems. He gave ugly facts from the re- 
port of the Chicago Vice Commission of 
which he was chairman, and in his vigorous 
treatment of sex problems spoke of various 
important social measures, including the 
health certificate at marriage with which his 
name is peculiarly identified. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 
AND LABOR 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


Seeretary, Southern States, National 
Child Labor Committee 


The platform of social standards for in- 
dustry presented by this committee, of which 
Owen R. Lovejoy was chairman, is printed 
on page 517 of this issue. 

At the first section meeting the hazards of 
labor were discussed. J. W. Paul, head of 
the mine rescue work of the federal Bureau 
of Mines, outlined its work. The writer 
showed that the fight for better child labor 
legislative standards is all but won, and that 
the problem next to be tackled is the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the law. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. John 
Hayner of California, who has made ex- 
haustive studies of coal mining accidents in 
America and Europe for state and federal 
governments, declared that the Bureau of 
Mines is greatly hampered in its work by 
the restriction placed upon its activities in 
the act creating it. He asked the aid of 
patriotic Americans in the passage of amend- 
ments now pending, especially that relating 
to publicity with respect to the causes of 
mine disasters. 

The report of the chairman of the commit- 
tee was distributed in printed form. Mr. 
Lovejoy’s address was impressive and illumin- 
ating, and met with an appreciative reception - 
from his audience. In his search for the 
causes of the evils so fearlessly described, 
his statements were so carefully framed as 
to minimize controversial opposition. 

The chairman was followed by an incisive 
address by Mrs. Florence Kelley on minimum 
wage boards, showing the progress made in 
this field. 

George R. Lunn, the Socialist mayor of 
Schenectady, spoke on the eight-hour day in 
all industries. The request of some members 
of the conference last year to have their 
points of view presented by Socialists, single 
taxers and so on, was met by arranging for 
speakers of these persuasions under the 
standards of living and labor program. Mayor 
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Lunn’s address would have been more in- 
structive if he had given some concrete in- 
formation concerning the adoption of the 
eight-hour day where it has already been 
granted, and its reasonableness in other in- 
dustries, presuming upon the intelligence of 
the conference as to’ understanding the So- 
‘cialist point of view. ‘But the familiar ‘Car- 
thago delenda est liad to be sounded through- 
out. 

The second section meeting of this com- 
mittee discussed the topic Distribution of In- 
dustry in Relation to Congestion, Rent, and 
Taxes. Louis F. Post of Chicago, editor of 
The Public, the chief organ of the single tax 
doctrine, read an exhaustive statement of the 
need and feasibility of this reform. 

At the mayors’ luncheon Mayor Newton D. 
Baker made exactly the appeal to civic patri- 
otism that was needed to show the hopeful- 
ness of the whole program on the standards 
of living and labor. 

The platform on standards of living and 
labor was presented at an all day session be- 
ginning with a general presentation of the 
idea of an “industrial minimum” by Paul U. 
Kellogg and followed by the discussion of 
wages by the Rev. John A. Ryan, St. Paul, 
and Rabbi Rudolph Coffee of Pittsburgh; of 
family budgets by Margaret F. Byington, 
author of Homestead,. the Households of a 
Milltown; of congestion and taxation by Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh; home work by Pauline Gold- 
mark of the New York Bureau of Social 
Research; industrial diseases by John B. An- 
drews; control of sanitary standards by Julius 
Henry Cohen, the board of control of the 
suit and cloak manufacturers’ association, and 
of child labor by Edward N. Clopper of Cin- 
cinnati and Richard K. Conant of Boston. 
Harry Thomas, president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor, broached the general subject 
of unemployment insurance. 

In the afternoon the section adjourned, 
continuing as an independent meeting under 
the auspices of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee at which the program presented by the 
‘committee was adopted with one or two tex- 
tual changes. A minority report presented 
by Mr. Marsh calling for “the gradual un- 
taxing of building and the laying of the tax 
burden upon the land values” was _ not 


adopted. 
CHILDREN 
SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY 


Chairman 


In his review of important developments in 
tl.= social field, Julian W. Mack stated that 
the most significant event of the year was 
the recognition by the federal government of 
its duty to children, as shown by the estab- 
lishment of the national Children’s Bureau. 
It was, therefore, especially fortunate that 
the committee on children was able to secure 
as speakers for its general session: Julia C. 
Lathrop, recently appointed director of the 
bureau, who described her new work as “an 
expression of the nation’s sense of justice, 
the greatest and most complete expression of 
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the democratic ideal that every child shall 
have a chance”; Jane Addams, who pointed 
out the fact that normal homes will be ben- 
efited by the standardization of the work of 
child-caring agencies; and A. J. McKelway, 
who'told of the campaign for the establish- 
ment of the bureau and voiced the feeling of 
the entire audience when he said: “We hope 
the new bureau will grow into a department 
of human welfare.’ The chairman of the 
committee, Sherman C. Kingsley, enumerated 
some questions of child care still awaiting an 
answer. With the population of the country 
fast changing from rural to urban centers, 
the problem of rearing children in untried 
city environments is becoming acute. Nota 
single state in the union can tell accurately 
the number of its positively dependent, de- 
linquent and defective children and few can 
estimate them. A definite state and local 
program based upon knowledge of actual con- 
ditions would help to clarify and harmonize 
the child welfare work of the entire nation. 

The various section meetings of the com- 
mittee further emphasized this idea. James 
A. Garfield, speaking on a program of action 
for a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, conceived the true function of 
these societies to be an intermediary agency 
between the charity associations and the 
courts. 

Wilbur C. Phillips presented a carefully 
developed program for infant welfare which 
has been successful in Milwaukee. The idea 
is to divide the community by population into 
units small enough to be easily handled and 
to make each unit a center of municipal ac- 
tivity in caring for mothers and babies. “The 
actual cash loss,” said Mr. Phillips, “repre- 
sented by one dead baby would care for 
twenty babies for one year.” 

Perhaps the most interesting session of the 
conference was the spirited discussion on the 
funds to parents’ act which lasted four hours 
and ended only when the lights went out. 
Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court defended the spirit of the law 
and felt that, properly safeguarded and ad- 
ministered, it would be a benefit to the com- 
munity. Frederic Almy based his objection 
to the law on his belief that the public would 
not stand for fit salaries for the relief workers 
and it would therefore be impossible to secure 
adequate administration of the funds. 
“Home-made children,” he said, “undoubtedly 
give the best results. The institution child 
must go, but until we can have skilled social 
engineers to harness the forces of public re- 
lief, I am opposed to the public pension 
method of keeping the child at home.” 
Homer Folks said the attempt to secure ade- 
quate relief from private sources, which he 
considered preferable to public relief, had 
never been intelligently tried on a large scale. 
If, after trial, the relief still proved inade- 
quate, he believed that a grant from the pub- 
lic funds would be a lesser evil than the 
break-up of the family. Other arguments ad- 
vanced were that in the Chicago experiment 
the established agency, the court, had not been 
relied upon, but had been supplemented by the 
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advisory committee; that the number of chil- 
dren removed from their homes because of 
poverty alone was overestimated; that old 
age insurance and working-men’s compensa- 
tion acts would go far toward removing the 
causes of dependent widowhood; that the 
administration of relief was not the function 
of a judicial body; that experiences with a 
similar law in Milwaukee and St. Louis have 
proved the possibility of securing public offi- 
cials capable of doing efficient work. 

The Monday section meeting heard the place 
of the school in a community program for 
child welfare set forth by William A. Wirt, 
who as superintendent practices in the schools 
of Gary, Ind., what he preaches to the educa- 
tional systems of the country. Hearty ap- 
plause greeted his description of the school 
plant, open eight hours a day and six days a 
week where the curriculum is subordinated to 
the child and trains for actual life. Dr. 
Helen T. Wooley explained the work in voca- 
tional guidance by which Cincinnati is trying 
to bridge over the years between fourteen and 
sixteen, and train for paying employment 
after that time. ““The work certificate,” said 
Philip Davis of Boston, “‘should not be a di- 
vorce from the school system but a marriage 
certificate.” 

The chairman of the committee, in opening 
the Wednesday session, reported on the find- 
ings of a questionnaire which the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund sent to each 
state in the union, asking for the number of 
children in institutions, public and private, 
the number uncared-for, the state agencies 
for children’s work, the most pressing needs 
in the children’s field, and suggestions for a 
state program for the promotion of child 
welfare. . Thirty-six states responded, show- 
ing an amazing amount of work still to be 
done and an utter lack of co-ordinated effort. 
Roger N. Baldwin then described the meth- 
ods by which St. Lowis is trying to remedy 
this condition. A central council composed of 
representatives from the various church, labor, 
school, charitable, political and commercial 
groups passes on any problem that concerns 
the city as a whole and can be divided into 
committee groups for discussion of questions 
that affect only a few of the agencies. Fur- 
ther functions are to settle disputes, to pre- 
vent duplication, to set high standards, to ex- 
press the collective opinion of the component 
bodies in legislative form and thus to shape 
the community consciousness in terms of or- 
derly progress. 


HOUSING AND 
RECREATION 
JOSEPH LEE 


Chairman 

The section meeting Friday morning was 
(actually) upon the skittishness of the work- 
ing girl, her independence and horror of be- 
ing patronized, and how, in view of this, to 
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get team play into her life. Diana used to 
do it by giving hunting parties. The Amazons 
and suffragettes have done it by getting up 
tribal war—the girls against the boys. How 
shall we do it? Jean Hamilton told of how 
the working girls’ clubs do it, accenting the 
importance of real independence, including 
finance. George D. Chamberlain spoke of 
boys’ clubs with their occasional parties. Mrs. 
Robert A. Woods told how women’s trade 
unions provide a new loyalty. Frances G. 
Curtis suggested the possibilities of discip- 
line and team work in athletics and Robert A. 
Woods spoke of the need of neighborhood or- 
ganization as a second line of defense where 
the family fails. 

At the general meeting Friday evening 
Joseph Lee maintained that the vertigo, danc- 
ing-dervish effects of rhythm, as seen in po- 
litical and religious orgies and to some extent 
in dance halls, are to be corrected by the cul- 
tivation of the arts that rhythm underlies, in- 
cluding dancing, even coquetry being prefer- 
able to no art at all. Mrs. Charles H. Israels, 
field secretary on commercial recreation of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, told how dance halls may be 
made decent where public opinion is con- 
cretely brought to bear on them. Frank L-. 
Boyden’s address on what a country school 
has done was itself a good example of recre- 
ation. He kept the audience so limp with 
laughing that they may not have realized that 
he was describing the utter capture of a 
country town, including every individual boy 
and girl of high school age, and the manage- 
ment of their social life, by an old New Eng- 
land academy under his direction. 

At the section meeting Monday morning 
Beulah Kennard gave a most interesting ad- 
dress on the eternal feminine and how the 
shifting social status of women has compli- 
cated its operation. Woman represents the 
conservative element—the unchanging de- 
mands of race life and race perpetuation. 
The new demand that she shall be also an 
individual, with direct personal relations to: 
political and industrial life—the new free- 
dom—if rightly recognized and given scope, 
will not destroy her aboriginal character 
but will make her more of a person, as right- 
eousness is more than innocence. 

In the discussion Frances G. Curtis spoke 
of the ideals of girls from fourteen to six- 
teen and the importance of providing the 
right personality to embody them and relieve 
the matinee idol. Mrs. White of Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Boston, spoke of the way 
working girls have been led to put their 
idealism into neighborhod improvement in the 
West End. Jean Hamilton said that if we 
would make our civic purposes thoroughly 
clear the girls would help. The advantage of 
trade education, including continuation 
schools for the dangerous years from four- 
teen to sixteen, was spoken of. The mo- 
bilizing of the mothers, using outside the home 
the mothering power no longer fully utilized 
inside, was variously suggested. 
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MEDICAL AND SOCIAL 
WORK 


LUCY WRIGHT 


General Superintendent Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind 

The interdependence of medical and social 
work was cordially and practically recognized 
at Cleveland, both by physicians and social 
workers. There were many evidences that 
even if, as Alice L. Higgins says, the language 
of social workers is sometimes mysterious to 
physicians in words of two syllables and that 
of physicians mysterious to social workers 
in words of six syllables, each came very 
near in this conference to an understanding of 
the workings of the other’s mind. 

The discussion on the relation between med- 
ical and social work occupied itself largely 
with the various forms of the “day’s work” 
in cities where medical-social workers are 
now on duty—New York, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Boston, and others. A most 
significant report was that of the weekly so- 
cial conference following the medical clinic 
at Indiana University, where under the super- 
vision of a member of the sociology depart- 
ment, medical students do the follow up work 
in the home, for patients selected for social 
care. The announcement of the second-year 
course in medical-social service at the Boston 
Schooi for Social Workers came as a substan- 
tial contribution toward the great need for 
trained workers in this field, where the de- 
mand so far exceeds the supply. 

Dr. C. Morton Smith of Boston cordially 
recognized the place of the social worker in 
the clinic which battles with syphilis. This 
was an illustration of the message for which 
the social worker must ever turn to the physi- 
cian. He gave warning and encouragement 
on the treatment of syphilis. He reported 
that at least 45 per cent of syphilis cases are 
due to inheritance and innocent infection, and 
that it is needlessly and unfairly handicapping 
to work against this disease to class it as 
venereal. He spoke encouragingly as to the 
chances in life for syphilitic children if prop- 
erly and promptly treated. Dr. Smith’s paper 
was itself evidence that there are common 
fields of service for medical and social work 
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in which both not only serve but together cre- 
ate new methods of attack. 

The keen analysis and substantial plans for 
work and study outlined by Dr. Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., were a most important contribu- 
tion to the coming “day's work.’ Dr. Davis 
outlined a plan for surveying, and testing the 
value of, medical-social work at hospitals and 
dispensaries and brought out clearly the point 
often overlooked, but really one of the chief 
distinctions of this division of social work, 
that here we find a point of contact with a 
large group of human beings, above the bread- 
line and not otherwise known to social agen- 
cies. 

Mary E. Richmond pointed out that med- 
ical-social workers were present at the con- 
ference in some such proportion as eighty to 
seven hundred or more, and urged upon the 
seven hundred that they try to get the point 
of view of the medical-social worker and 
modify their own ways rather than go home 
to create necessarily new agencies. 
“Hands and heads were made before 

cies!” 

At the general session, the common fields 
of service which concern both groups were 
outlined by Dr. Alexander Miller in his chair- 
man’s report. The work of his committee 
had been divided into seven sections and the 
chairman of each section had summarized in 
writing the relation between medical and so- 
cial work as illustrated in the field best known 
to him. The following were the seven sub- 
divisions: medical and social aspects of in- 
fant mortality; certain important social dis- 
eases; interdependence of medical and social 
work in hospital social service; prevention of 
blindness and conservation of eyesight; in- 
sanity and epilepsy; occupational diseases; 
visiting nursing. 

At this meeting, the audience found them- 
selves, following Dr. Miller’s paper, with a 
convenient printed outline of Dr. Cabot’s ad- 
dress, as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF HOSPITAL- 
SOCIAL WORK. 

1. Tan EDUCATION GOTTEN IN THIS WorK DiIB- 
FERS FROM MOST HDUCATION IN THAT: Hivery one 
is both teacher and taught; Teaching is mostly by 
demonstration and practice; Two professions are 
teaching each other. 
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2. Doctors. LHARN FROM SOCIAL WoRKERS: That 
the patient is a family symptom, a trade symptom, 
etc.; That good treatment involves knowledge of 
patient’s finances, customs, prejudices, ete.; That 
health may not be the most important considera- 
tion; That manner.is as important as matter in 
advice to patients; That cases are not closed when 
they disappear from clinics. 

8. SocIAL WorKERS LEARN FROM Docrors: A 
higher ideal of the function of records; The im- 
portance of prognosis as a basis for all social plans 5 
An intenser concentration and‘self-control ; How to 
think with ideas as tools; The ramifications of in- 
sanity, neurasthenia and sex. 

4, Doctors AND SocraAL WoRKERS LEARN FROM 
PATIENTS : That nobility when unconscious is raised 
to the nth power. 

5. PATIENTS LEARN FROM SOCIAL WORKERS AND 
Doctors: That not all well-dressed people are 
snobs and vampires. 

6. ALL Learn FROM Success: That 100 per cent 
philanthropy is a magnificent and most precarious 


adventure. 
7. ALL LEARN FROM Faiuurp: That the only 


certain satisfaction in social work is the senti- 
mental and mystical relations which outlive the 
collapse of medical and social theories. 


The climax of this group of meetings came 
in Dr. Cabot’s interpretation of the Educa- 
tional Aspects of Hospital Social work. He 
defined the relation as one between profes- 
sions—between peers. It is a clarifying state- 
ment and a generous one, and one social work- 
ers must try to live up to. Dr. Cabot sup- 
plements it by a definition that may raise a 
new set of questions, but will help clear up 
any remaining haze and discomfort that may 
surround the relation between social and medi- 
cal workers when they meet. He says that 
the physician and nurse are fitted by experi- 
ence and training to look after the physical 
needs while the subject matter for social work- 
ers is character. 


COURTS AND PRISONS 


JOSEPH T. WILLIAMS 


Criminal Courts Committee, New York 
Charity Organization Society 

The committee on courts and prisons dis- 
cussed five topics: social problems and the 
courts; women offenders; non-support cases 
and domestic relations courts; farm colonies 
for the treatment of offenders; and prison 
labor. Throughout the meetings one senti- 
n.ent was overwhelmingly in evidence—that 
the spirit most desired in courts and prisons 
is not vindictive justice but rather belief in 
the redeeming qualities in men and women. 
The chairman, Bailey B. Burritt, in discuss- 
ing Socialization of the Courts, interpreted 
the criminal court as not limited to the legal 
function of punishing offenders and enforcing 
the law. The courts, he said, should include 
a careful survey of the social conditions which 
cause crime and an understanding of the mo- 
tives of individual offenders with a view to 
their reformation. He referred to the move- 
ment of socializing the courts as part of the 
larger welfare movement which has already 
affected the church, the school, and the whole 
range of communal undertakings. Every 
case which comes before the magistrate is not 
only a legal but a social problem. The ques- 
tion whether our courts will adapt themselves 
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to new social and economic demands and be 
influenced by the ideas of progressive social 
philosophy was optimistically discussed by 
Prof. Roscoe Pound of Harvard University. 
Dr. William Healy, director of the Juve- 
nile Psychopathic Institute of Chicago made 
a strong plea for the scientific study. of 
methods of treating law breakers. As things. 
are now, he said, millions are devoted to. 
stopping crime but not one public penny for 
finding out how to do it well. 

Katherine B. Davis, superintendent of the 
New York State Reformatory for Women, 
outlined the plan for a scientific study and 
classification, before sentence, of women con- 
victed in New York city, which was described 
in a recent issue of THE Survey. Following 
Dr. Davis, Jane Addams, Maud Miner, and 
Chief Magistrate McAdoo of New York 
agreed that there should be a careful sorting- 
out process after conviction, and fitting insti- 
tutions or other means making for reforma- 
tion be provided according to the results of 
such examination. 

The value to’ the courts of co-operation 
with private welfare societies was emphasized. 
Magistrate Howard P. Nash of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., emphasized the need of adequate prelim- 
inary investigations before cases came to trial 
in these courts. Judge Nash said that event- 
ually an adequate number of well-trained in- 
vestigators in the public service would attend 
to the preliminary investigating, but for the 
present this work can best be done by private 
relief societies. Minnie E. Low, superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Personal Service of 
Chicago, described the operation of the Chi- 
cago Domestic Relations Court. Of about 
6,000 cases during the first year of this court, 
nearly half were settled outside of court 
through the medium of philanthropic agen- 
cies to which the ceses had been referred by 
an officer of th- court, known as the social sec- 
retary. Preventive efforts in keeping poten- 
tial litigants out of court has been the great- 
est triumph there. Judge S. M. Black of the 
Juvenile Court of Columbus, Ohio, said that 
a large percentage of the boys and girls who: 
appear as delinquents in the juvenile court 
come from homes divided or which have been 
abandoned by the father. According to the 
Columbus system deserters are committed to. 
the workhouse and forty cents per day is. 
allowed for the support of the family which 
in many cases means more than if the man 
is left at large. 

That the old time unsanitary prison celf 
with its dreary. repressive life for the prisoner 
is being succeeded by something vastly better, 
was made plain at a meeting held at the City 
Farms, a tract of about 2,000 acres twelve 
miles outside Cleveland on beautiful undulat- 
ing hills. Harris R. Cooley, director of the 
farms, said that the plan had proved a great 
success. It had shown that outdoor life un- 
der open skies in healthy surroundings is not 
only an effective remedy for tuberculosis and 
insanity, but also for vice and crime: 
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J. T. Gilmour, warden of Central-Prison, To- 
ronto, told of a similar experiment in Toronto. 

The discussion on prison labor centered on 
the question of- providing fitting work for 
prisoners. The contract labor system received 
special attention. Milton Goodman, president 
of the Reliance Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, defended contract labor 6n the ground 
that it saved expense to the state and kept 
the prisoner from idleness. Thomas R. Slicer, 
chairman of the National Commi‘tee on Prison 


Labor, declared the contract system vicious. , 


Salvation for the prisoner is in effective work, 
but the profits of his labor should go to his 
dependent family and to himself. John P. 
Frey, editor of the National Molders’ Journal, 

, said that trade unions are strongly opposed to 
the contract system but that they do want the 
prisoner to be kept at a kind of work which 
has a training value. John J. Sonsteby of 
Chicago, attorney for the United Garment 
Workers of America, declared that the con- 
tract labor system is merely a scheme for 
private gain. 


FAMILIES AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 


WILLIAM J. KERBY 


Chairman 


In his report as chairman of the committee 
on families and neighborhoods Dr. Kerby 
laid emphasis on the nature of the National 
Conference, which he called practically a con- 
stitution-making body. He put forth the 
idea that all political and industrial constitu- 
tions fail for certain classes and that a con- 
ference such as this is in fact engaged in de- 
veloping a supplementary constitution which 
will adjust policies and develop principles and 
modify institutions in a way to secure normal 
elementary rights and decent opportunity to 
the helpless social classes. 

The committee favored the creation of a 
standard program of fundamental topics for 
this committee to cover in a period of years. 
It favored active co-operation with organized 
labor in all fields where it comes into con- 
tact with relief agencies, but in particular it 
favored co-operation in meeting the problem 
of wife-desertion. The labor union was rep- 
resented as being in position to render direct 
and efficient service in the matter through its 
records and its press. The committee favored 
the earliest possible utilization of the United 
States Postal Savings Bank for the devel- 
opment of thrift among partially dependent 
families and it favored the development of a 
series of leaflets to be used systematically 
when dealing with the poor in order to in- 
struct them more reliably against their own 
ignorance, lack of foresight and carelessness. 

. The committee voted adversely on the pro- 
posal to develop social activities other than 
medical in hospitals, particularly in smaller 
cities. The chairman expressed himself as 
strongly favoring the plan under specific lim- 
itations. He alluded to Providence Hospital 
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in Washington where remarkably vigorous 
and many-sided social activities are conducted 
in addition to medical charities. 

Charles F. Weller took up in great detail 
the problem of preserving the individuality 
of the family. He called attention to the mis- 
takes by which relief agencies defeat their 
own purposes at times and suggested that 
every care be taken to build up normal social 
relations between the poor and those who 
assist them. He advised too that the poor 
be organized among themselves in their own 
interest. James F. Jackson championed the in- 
terests of the family and the maintenance of 
its integrity. He brought out the fact that: 
many state institutions make the mistake of 
dealing with the individual as an individual, 
failing to see him and to deal with him as 
a member of a family. 

Rev. C. N. Pond, in discussing a state pro- 
gram of charity reviewed sympathetically the 
relations among all agencies of relief and 
brought out a spiritual interpretation of char- 
ity as the fundamental bond of unity among 
these agencies. 

Mary Goodwillie argued for the develop- 
ment of a high type of worker to specialize 
in case work. She found that lack of means 
and the relatively small number of those ca- 
pable of giving such training, are difficulties 
in the way of this. The great need of en- 
dowment to further such training was pointed 
out. 

After a review of the well-known facts 
concerning burial among the poor, Rey. 
Quincy L. Dowd, of Roscoe, Ill, advocated 
the thorough investigation of cemetery affairs 
generally and the education of the public in 
matters of burial and cremation. He urged 
efforts to get back to simplicity and common 
sense in burial matters; legislative control of 
the undertaking business with publicity 
schedules, municipal cemeteries and _ city 
crematories and the creation of a bureau of 
burial affairs in municipal government. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president of the 
Federation of Day Nurseries, expressed her- 
self in favor of the pensioning of dependent 
mothers. She stated that the friendly visitor 
and the trained nurse must be found in the 
equipment of any satisfactory day nursery. 
In many cases, she said, children are taken 
even when both parents are working, if con- 
ditions appear to make that necessary. It is 
her belief that the higher standards which 
the child unconsciously absorbs in the day 
nursery, react on the home and on the mother 
with excellent results in home management. 

Mrs. William E. Gallagher, chairman of 
the St. Mary’s Day Nursery of Chicago, de- 
scribed the conditions which hamper the poor 
in all of their trade relations. She pointed 
out the danger of taking the every-day buying 
out of the hands of the poor and also the cost 
in mistakes, in time and in money of permit- 
ting them to do their own purchasing. This 
led to the natural conclusion that educational 
work of a high order must be done among the 
poor in order to meet this situation. The 
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speaker commended highly the reports of the 
Conferences of Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures which show the range and extent of the 
_frauds of trade which, while perpetrated on 
society at large, are particularly severe on the 
poor. The work of the visiting nurse in edu- 
cating the poor along these lines was strongly 
commended. 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


H. C. BOWMAN 


Chairman 


The report of the committee discussed to 
what extent state boards should administer 
and manage state institutions; and to what 
extent the state should supervise and control 
private institutions. It was stated that the 
time has passed when the supervisory powers 
of boards of charities and the administrative 
powers of boards of control can be discussed 
with profit, and that the time has come when 
institutional officials, like all other depart- 
ments of government, must realize that they 
must get closer to the people; that the sys- 
tem which covers the field and accomplishes 
results is the best system for a state, regard- 
less of the name; that institutional people 
too often forget the very purpose for which 
their institution was created and the thing 
runs along rather for its own benefit than for 
that of its patrons or the state; that the 
‘duties of state boards should cover both the 
business side and the professional side of state 
institutions, and that there must be perfect 
fealty of the board to the state and a cor- 
responding loyalty of the institution to the 
board. It was declared that the superinten- 
‘dent is the agent and executive officer of the 
board, and the board is entitled to the same 
faithful service from a superintendent as the 
superintendent is entitled to from each em- 
ploye. 

The report held that all private charitable 
institutions and associations should be under 
state supervision whether receiving state aid 
or not. The question of who supports them 
was held to be of very little importance, but 
the public is interested in knowing that the 
function assumed by private groups is prop- 
erly performed. Almost every project of pub- 
lic benefit it was declared has some element 
of peculiar personal profit to individuals, and 
hardly any attempt along the line of a private 
purpose is without some colorable pretext of 
public good. Individuals are eager to earn 
an easy ‘living by starting orphanages or 
home-finding societies or rescue homes and 
using the greater part of the money collected 
io maintain themselves. 

The position was taken that private char- 
itable institutions and associations should be 
required to incorporate and have a board of 
substantial business and professional men or 
women, and then should be supervised by the 
state board. The best way to secure state 
supervision of private charities was said to be 
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similar to those now followed in California 
and Kansas. The Kansas law covers the field 
better than the law of any other state. It is 
made a crime punishable by a fine of not less 
than $10, nor more than $1,000, for any person 
to solicit funds in more than one county in the 
state, for charitable purposes without first ob- 
taining a certificate from the state board of 
control. 

Charles F. F. Campbell, executive agent of 
the Ohio State Commission for the Blind, in 


- th: course of a talk on the care and preven- 


tion of blindness, used stereopticon views to 
illustrate conditions and results. Referring 
to the fact that 40 per cent of the blind in 
this country are needlessly blind he said that 
states need not build great institutions and 
work shops for the blind. What is needed is 
individual assistance in the way of furnishing 
a small amount of capital to start them in bus- 
iness or to aid in securing them suitable em- 
ployment in factories and other lines of busi- 
ness where the blind can make honest livings 
and be self-respecting. 

In discussing the problem of dependent and 
neglected children, as seen from the point of 
view of state supervision, C. E. Faulkner 
superintendent of the Washburn Memorial 
Orphan’s Home, Minneapolis, Minn., declared 
that when the causes which undermine the in- 
tegrity and comfort of family life are dis- 
covered no greater power can be summoned 
to the aid of the state in their prevention 
than the law of natural affection. Children, 
he said, should be allowed the duty as well 
as the pleasure of sharing in the effort to 
protect and rehabilitate the family life. The 
state should use all the means at its command 
to preserve the integrity of the family and 
promote the welfare of the child. Public and 
private institutions have the same goal, the 
welfare of the child. The morals of public 
guardianship demand that wards of the state 
shall have equal opportunity in fitting them- 
selves for special vocations with children who 
have the advantages of manual training in the 
public schools. 

W. A. Gates, secretary of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections of California, 
showed the necessity of a uniform law deal- 
ing with the deportation of insane persons, 
paupers and others from one staté to another. 

The essentials of the uniform law are a 
uniform period of residence in the state and 
a provision that all deportation should be by 
state authority, not by that of counties or 
municipalities. A year, said Mr. Gates, is 
probably the most satisfactory period. Prob- 
ably more states have adopted that period 
than any other. A man moving from Massa- 
chusetts to Minnesota, he continued, gains a 
legal settlement in one year’s residence, and 
then loses his residence in Massachusetts. If 
he then comes to want he is a charge upon 
Minnesota and cannot be returned to Massa- 
chusetts. If a man moves from Minnesota to 
Massachusetts he must remain five years to 
gain a legal settlement, and if he comes to 
want at any time within five years he can be 
sent back to the state whence he came. 
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THE JEWISH CHARITIES 
LOUIS H. LEVIN 


Secretary 


The Seventh Biennial Conference of Jew- 
ish Charities had a larger attendance than 
any of its predecessors. At the session which 
concerned itself with desertion, the commit- 
tee on desertion, of which Morris D. Wald- 
aman of New York is chairman, presented its 
report. Morris M. Goldstein, director of the 
National Desertion Bureau gave a descrip- 
tion of the operation of the bureau during the 
fourteen months of its existence. This was 
a convincing demonstration that an active 
campaign against desertion along the intelli- 
gent lines laid down by the bureau can con- 
trol the evil. The mere fact that of 869 de- 
‘serters reported to the bureau from all parts 
of this country, exclusive of a few from Eu- 
rope and one even from Asia, 561 were 
located by the bureau, indicates how efficient 
have been its methods. 

It should be remembered that in all these 
‘cases the whereabouts of the deserter was 
unknown when the case was brought to 
the bureau, and in some instances he had dis- 
appeared five years or longer ago. But lo- 
cating the husband is only the beginning of the 
job; disposing of the case by reconciliation, 
arranging for support or criminal prosecution 
is even more important and quite as difficult. 
The results obtained are impressive. In 181 
‘cases reconciliation has been effected, and in 
forty-five cases it is pending; arrangement 
for support has been made in 145 cases with 
ten more to hear from; twenty have been ar- 
rested, and twenty-eight may have to be 
brought before the criminal court; the appli- 
cants themselves were left to dispose of thirty- 
four cases in which the husbands had been 
‘located; twenty-five were - found in foreign 
countries and could not be reached; in twelve 
cases a technicality of law defeated the plans 
of.the bureau. On the other hand, in twenty- 
one cases the applicant was considered to be so 
‘much at fault that further work on the case 
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was abandoned; thirteen proved to be cases 
of collusive desertion; in ten the applicant re- 
fused to prosecute; in six the sickness of the 
man made further action undesirable. But 
eleven cases of the 561 located remain to be 
taken up. 

The record made in disposing of these 
troublesome cases was of such an extraordi- 
nary nature as to win for the bureau the 
hearty support of the conference. The work 
heretofore done was made possible by a gen- 
erous gift of $5,000 from the ‘New York 
Foundation for the purpose of trying out the 
bureau, and the conference undertook to raise 
$7,000 a year for the next two years for its 
support and the extension of its work. Be- 
sides the results achieved in disposing of cases 
where desertion had already taken place, the 
deterrent effect of the bureau’s activities can 
be seen in the dropping of the number of new 
cases of desertion brought to the attention of 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
from 144 in the year vreceding the establish- 
ment of the bureau to ninety-nine during the 
year it was in operation. 

A paper prepared by a committee, of which 
Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil of Columbia Univer- 
sity was chairman and Henrietta Szold of 
New York, secretary, dealt with an investi- 
gation of the Palestinian charities which was 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. This con- 
ference called attention to the numerous ap- 
peals for help from that country in behalf 
of associations and organizations, the value 
of whose work is unknown to the great mass 
of contributors. For the first time, perhaps, 
the charities of an oriental country have been 
investigated from the modern point of view. 
It was found that besides organizations run 
by private persons, sometimes partly in their 
own interest, there exist others whose man- 
agement and equipment meet every require- 
ment of a modern charity-worker in Amer- 
ica. This report placed utter condemnation 
on the begging letter, which is one of the 
natural products of the Holy Land, and spoke 
no less positively in regard to institutions the 
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character of whose work earned the commit- 
tee’s disapproval. 

A plan for pensioning social workers was 
elaborated by Prof. H. L. Sabsovich of New 
York. Professor Sabsovich showed what as- 
tonishing purchases in the way of annuity and 
insurance can be made for comparatively 
small sums, once administration expenses are 
eliminated. It would not be surprising if so- 
cial workers, non-Jewish as well as Jewish, 
were to take this paper as a basis for estab- 
lishing a pension system which would not only 
operate to their own advantage, but would 
also show the way to a ‘sound pension sys- 
tem for many other groups. 

A change was made in the constitution by 
which the president of the section of social 
workers becomes an additional vice-president 
of the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties. The officers elected were: Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger, New York, president; Charles 
Eiseman, Cleveland, Aaron. Cohen, Pitts- 
burg, and Morris D. Waldman, New York, 
vice-presidents; Bernard Greensfelder, St. 
Louis, treasurer; Louis H. Levin, Baltimore, 
secretary. Morris D. Waldman of New York 
was chosen president of the section of social 
workers. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF SETTLEMENTS 


ELEANOR H. WOODS 


South End House, Boston 


Three sessions of settlement workers held 
at Cleveland last month drew over a hundred 
persons directly connected with settlements 
from New Orleans to Toronto and from 
Boston to Honolulu. The program dealt with 
the opportunity of the settlement both in its 
more wide-reaching influences and in its 
work of concrete analysis and attack upon 
specific problems. Both in the discussion of 
an address by Robert A. Woods on Organ- 
izing the Broader Influences of Settlements as 
well as in that following the report on the 
problem of the adolescent girl, two main 
aspects of settlement work were reaffirmed as 
fundamental and the essentials of the original 
settlement impulse. 

Graham Taylor, on the one hand, insisted 
upon the necessity to the broader aspects of 
settlement influence of a careful knowledge 
of the territorial community in which the set- 
tlement is placed. Without such acquaintance 
the fulcrum is lost. 1t is gained by partici- 
pation in local affairs, both political and social, 
without partisanship. The raison d’etre of the 
settlement, found in re-attaching the individ- 
ual, family, neightorhood, or district to a 
normal share in the life of the city and na- 
tion, necessarily leads the settlement resident 
to work on broader lines in the larger com- 
munity. In this field, hé finds it is abso- 
lutely essential to reach back to his local ex- 
perience. 

The other aspect of the settlement relation 
is that of sympathetic interpretation to the 
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larger world of these facts gained in the more 
intimate acquaintance of th: neighborhood. 
Jane Addams referred to this function as one 
upon which the hopes of the first settlement 
residents had relied. She felt that the com- 
bined study upon a single aspect of our social 
life by the federation of settlements as car- 
ried forward in the report on the problem of 
the adolescent girl was a substantial and 
gratifying result in the way of meeting that 
early expectation. The report, which called 
forth a valuable discussion, was based upon 
a thousand replies from various sources to. 
the schedule issued last winter by the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements. A special 
report from New York presented by Harriet 
McD. Daniels gave intensive corroboration to: 
the conclusion to be gathered from the study 
thus far pursued. 

While the report as it stands can be con- 
sidered only as an incomplete statement de- 
voted mainly to objective conditions, it may 
be regarded as an important preliminary step. 
to further concentration of interest in meas- 
ures for constructive and progressive work 
for girls. It will put the organized service of 
experience and a thorough analysis of the 
situation by the settlhement workers into use 
for the whole country. 

Indications of concrete results to be gained 
are the following next steps suggested by 
those taking part in the study: The multi- 
plication of recreation, both indoor and out- 
door, on playgrounds carefully supervised; 
an increase, in opportunities for girls to know 
older persons of resource and good will who: 
are in contact with the girls’ homes, including 
public school vocational visitors; trade edu- 
cation; propaganda for intelligently interest- 
ing girls in labor organizations and industrial 
conditions; an increase of agencies for the 
spread of neighborliness in every city and 
local neighborhood. 

These and kindred phases of the subject 
will be followed during the coming year, with 
the report on the past year’s work as a basis. 
for a still more exhaustive study. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy contribution of the present re- 
port is the definition of a good home collated 
from the replies returned. “A good home is. 
one in which the father and mother really head 
the family, are sympathetic with their chil- 
dren, have a real standard of living; live in 
rooms not badly overcrowded, which permits 
the girl a certain degree of privacy and al- 
lows a night’s rest; secures food up to the 
average; and where there are no boarders. 
Taking this definition at its lowest terms, the 
highest percentage of good homes given was 
50. The average from all answers was less 
than I0 per cent.” 

A contribution of especial importance in 
the light of this definition was made at the 
third settlement meeting by Mabel Kittredge 
of New York, who discussed her experience 
of the past ten years in establishing house- 
keeping centers, or model flats for teaching 
purposes, in tenement house districts. 

She pointed to the fact that the work of 
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the home, lacking competition as it does, 
provides no other stimulus to efficiency. It is 
a question of making home management catch 
up with the increased knowledge provided 
through science and with the business systems 
of the store, office, and factory. Some method 
must be devised by which the practical knowl- 
edge of the scientist shall pass into the pos- 
session of school girls. The health of the 
nation really depends upon our discovering 
the best method. 
The housekeeping center trains the natural 
domestic tastes of children and should be 
connected with the regular school curriculum. 
It was brought out by Mrs. White of Boston 
_that these tastes are particularly susceptible 
of cultivation in the play instinct of small 
children. The consensus of experience was 
strongly in favor of introducing housekeep- 
ing training into the schools much earlier 
than the cooking now provided. The lessons 
should not be dissociated in the child’s mind 
from the aspect of a practical home, and 
should teach methods of work which mean 
better health, a minimum of necessary labor, 
the satisfaction of practical needs with intel- 
ligent consideration for the beautiful. 


REMEDIAL LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


ARTHUR H. HAM 


Russell Sage Foundation 


Sixteen of the twenty-five soieties now con- 
stituting the membership of The National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations 
were represented at the third annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, June 13-14. The reports of 
the chairman, the secretary, and the writer 
showed that the past year has in many re- 
spects been a remarkable one in the progress 
of the remedial loan movement. Chief 
among the developments has been the awak- 
ening of a widespread and intelligent interest 
in the small loans problem on the part of the 
press, courts, legislatures, and civic and social 
organizations. 

This year has been the first to witness the 
imprisonment of a usurer in this country. In 
addition to many convicted and fined, no 
fewer than six of these gentry have been, 
placed behind prison bars. There have been 
an unusual’ number of court decisions that 
will play an important part in the ultimate 
success of the campaign against the loan 
shark. While not a great amount of reme- 
dial loan legislation has been enacted, an in- 
creasing number of bills introduced contained 
many of the provisions advocated by the 
National Federation. : 

Each member of the federation submitted 
a brief report of the year’s work. These re- 
ports in addition to showing a healthy growth 
of remedial loan work in each city represent- 
ed, indicated an increased co-operation with 
relief societies and other social institutions 
and a better understanding by the local press 
of the ideals of remedial loan work. One ex- 
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ception to this rule was shown by the paper 
read by H. A. Cone, manager of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society of Detroit. In that city 
during a campaign of enforcement directed 
against the loan sharks, the public prosecutor 
took occasion to criticize the work of the 
Provident Loan Society and demanded the 
dismissal of Mr. Cone, the manager. Unfor- 
tunately, he presented his charges not to the 
directors of the society but to the newspa- 
pers. The charges were subsequently investi- 
gated and found to be baseless, and the di- 
rectors of the society publicly expressed the 
utmost confidence in Mr. Cone. 

J. T. Exnicios reviewed the history of the 
attempts in the District of Columbia during 
the past three years to secure the enactment 
by Congress of a proper remedial loan law. 
He showed that in spite of the fact that a 
bill authorizing the monthly interest charge 
of 2 per cent has had the support of the dis- 
trict commissioners and many social and civic 
organizations, Congress is apparently about 
to enact a law allowing only 1 per cent 
monthly interest, on the theory that poor bor- 
rowers cannot afford to pay more. The fail-- 
ure of Congress to take account of the ex- 
periences in many states showing that the: 
business cannot be conducted profitably at 1 
per cent Mr. Exnicios attributed to the mem-. 
bers’ fear of disapproval of their constitu- 
ents, and stated as his belief that Congress 
is more likely to follow in the wake of the 
states in this matter than to enact a law that 
may serve as a guide for states that have not 
yet secured adequate remedial loan laws. 

Considerable interest centered in the re- 
port of the membership committee on the so-- 
called “Norfolk plan.’ This will be discussed 
in a later issue of THE SuRVEY. 

The new members admitted during the year- 
include the Chattel Loan Society of New 
York, the Utica Provident Loan Association,. 
the Provident Loan Association of Sioux: 
City and the Provident Loan Association of St. 
Paul. The application of the latter society 
for admission had hardly been acted upon 
when the news came of the unfortunate death 
of the manager, A. W. Gutridge, who had for- 
several years served the Associated Charities 
of St. Paul as secretary. 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS. 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERIAIN 


Executive Secretary. 


Essentials in Boys’ Club Work was the 
general theme of the sixth annual conference- 
of the Federated Boys’ Clubs held in Cleve- 
land last month. 

The many classes in handicraft, manual 
training, electricity, mechanical drawing, etc.,. 
with talks on various professions, have all 
helped superintendents in their efforts to be 
of practical assistance to their boys. 

Joseph Lee, president of the Recreation and 
Playground Association of America, named’ 
several good reasons why we should give: 
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more thought to meeting the Sunday needs 
of the boy. He believes that boys and young 
men can do many things on Sunday that are 
infinitely more harmful, for instance, than 
playing baseball. He would reserve Sunday 
morning for church going, but believes that 
Sunday afternoon should afford opportunity 
for recreation and quiet sports on the part of 
the masses who must work through the week 
days. 

The planning of a boys’ summer occupation 
is something which interests an increasing 
number of workers with boys. The remark- 
able work done by the Omega Club at Elmira, 
N. Y., was described by Director hufus Stan- 
ley. Summer has a new meaning for the boys 
of Elmira and vicinity. They have combined 
work and play with marked success, and un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Stanley have de- 
veloped qualities of manhood that are at once 
apparent to the visitor. 

A paper on organizations within a boys’ 
club by J. W. Plant, superintendent of the 
Syracuse Boy’s Club, brought out that many 
workers with boys deprecate the creation of 
independent local organizations for the many 
- phases of boys’ activities. In the case of 
boys’ brigades, Knights of King Arthur, Boy 
Scouts, Seton Indians and other similar move- 
ments, it is thought to be unnecessary to create 
independent local organizations. The Y. M. 
C. A., boys’ clubs, churches and schools can 
easily introduce one or all of these into their 
activities without any machinery other than 
that of the parent organization. The creation 
of new local institutions, where work is sim- 
ilar to that already being done, should be dis- 
couraged. 

In discussing the question of religious teach- 
ing in boys’ clubs, it was generally agreed 
that if a boy is taught to be clean in speech 
and act, and always “on the square” in work 
and in play, it is as far perhaps as a superin- 
tendent is justified in going, in the conduct of 
a non-sectarian club. Experience had taught 
some of those present that wherever an at- 
tempt has been made by the Y. M. C. A. to 
operate a non-sectarian club for all classes of 
boys it has generally failed. 

C. J. Atkinson, superintendent of Toronto 
Boys’ Dominion, who has just completed a 
six weeks’ tour of the “states,” during which 
he visited and studied twenty-six boys’ clubs, 
reported a growing interest in the movement. 

Mayor Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, 
who is a lover of boys, said in an address to 
the conference: “It is manifestly impossible 
to measure boys by the foot or the yard and 
fit them into a position on the rule, for ex- 
ample, that two yards of boy make a lawyer. 
It is a wonderful thing that we can have a 
corps of experts who can find for the boy his 
correct place in life.” 

Governor Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana, 
who a year ago was president of the Indian- 
apolis boys’ club, told the delegates among 
other things: 

“The boys’ club movement does not want 
to abolish the home. Its purposes are in 
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strict accord with the highest ideals of home. 
The movement has three sides to it. One side 
has to do with the relation of the boy to the 
home. Another side is the relation of the boy 
to himself, and this is by far the most impor- 
tant side. The third side has to do with the 
relation of the boy to the state, and this is of 
moment, for how long can we maintain our 
ideals of justice, fair dealing and of honesty 
if year after year more of the oncoming cit- 
izens of America shall be permitted to grow 
up immoral, unacquainted with the great prin- 
ciples of life, and careless or indifferent to 
the right or the wrong of principles.” 


THE NATIONAL PROBA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


ARTHUR W. TOWNE 


Secretary 


In point both of attendance and interest the 
annual conference of the National Probation 
Association in Cleveland reached the high 
water mark. Boston compared notes with 
Seattle, and Toronto exchanged experiences 
with the southern states. The practices which 
have come into use during the last few years 
in both juvenile and criminal courts and in 
the probation service were evaluated, and 
various improvements and extensions were 
suggested. 

Two important actions were taken. It was 
felt that the time has come for the National 
Probation Association, instead of limiting its 
efforts principally to conducting an annual 
conference, to undertake more active educa- 
tional propaganda. Half of the states are 
without adult probation laws, and in most 
places where probation is used—whether with 
juvenile delinquents or adult offenders, a 
need exists for such information and help as 
might be furnished by a representative or- 
ganization carrying on its work all the year 
round. Accordingly, an executive committee 
was established and authorized to raise funds 
and to employ an assistant secretary. Bernard 
Flexner was elected president and Arthur W. 
Towne secretary. 

The conference also adopted a resolution 
calling for the enactment by Congress of a 
probation law for the federal courts. 

The report of the committee on juvenile 
courts and probation was made by Mr. Flex- 
ner, and that of the committee on adult pro- 
bation by Frank E. Wade of Buffalo. After 
giving a comprehensive review of progress 
during the past year, Mr. Flexner presented 
for discussion the gist of a chapter from the 
handbook which his committee has been pre- 
paring for publication by the association. The 
central thought was that juvenile courts and 
probation officers should utilize and co-oper- 
ate with all the preventive and constructive 
agencies and forces in the community. The 
influence and effectiveness of a probation offi- 
cer can be greatly enhanced by the assistance 
of settlement and charity workers, teachers 
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1. Ernest P. Bicknell, national director American Red Cross; 2. 
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George S. Addams, president 


National Probation Association ; 3. Rey. Frank Mason North, chairman Commission on Church and 
Social Service; 4. W. N. Finley, chairman Executive Committee of National Federation of Remedial - 


Loan Associations. 


and clergymen, and various other persons. 
Another desideratum set forth was the greater 
socialization of the police. 

Mr. Wade criticized the action taken by 
some legislatures in restricting the use of pro- 
bation to certain classes of offenders. The 
wiser course, in his judgment, is to leave free 
range to judicial discretion in selecting the de- 
fendants who seem suitable for probationary 
treatment. He also pointed out defects in the 
system which prevails in some states of plac- 
ing adult probationers under the control and 
supervision of the managers and traveling 
agents of prisoners and reformatories. Bet- 
ter results are secured, he declared, when the 
oversight is exercised by resident probation 
officers. 

It was shown that children awaiting trial 
must not only be spared from the baneful as- 
sociations and influences of a police station, 
but also from indiscriminate mingling with 
older and more hardened juvenile delinquents 
in juvenile detention homes. One way of ac- 
complishing this was proposed by Probation 
Officer Roy M. Cushman of the Boston Juve- 
nile Court. Children in that city are frequent- 
ly boarded out in carefully chosen private fam- 
ilies until their cases are disposed of by the 
‘court. While this expedient has its advan- 
tages, there seemed to be a pretty general 
consensus of opinion that special detention 
homes or shelters, when properly adminis- 
tered, are desirable. : 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZ- 
ING CHARITY 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


Field Secretary 


At the first annual meeting of the National 
Association of Societies for Organizing Char- 
ity Mary E. Richmond presented a highly 
valuable paper on Schemes Versus Standards. 
In it the question of the intake of a charity 
organization society was discussed. Miss 
Richmond asserted that we must get away 
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entirely from the old conception of a society 
as the general investigating agent for the 
community if we are to advance our stan- 
dards. We must recognize our task as that 
of family rehabilitation, and what may grow 
out of it. The training of workers for other 
agencies might easily be considered one of 
the functions of the society as well as dem- 
onstration experiments looking to the ac- 
ceptance of higher standards by other agen- 
cies. Except in the matter of the confiden- 
tial exchange, the society should not be con- 
sidered the general omnibus. On the side of 
the community program the ideal was stated 
to be certainly that of working toward the 
proper independent organization rather than 
undertaking it under the committee system. 
In cities of less than 100,000 the experience 
of the field workers for the extension of the 
movement had been that, because of the lim- 
itations upon possible funds for social pur- 
poses and because of the need of obtaining 
the best possible grade of trained leadership, 
it was generally necessary to work on the 


committee plan, but whenever opportunity 
came to bring about separate organization 
advantage of it should be taken. But the re- 


sponsibility of the society for seeing that the 
necessary community program was carried 
out could not be side-stepped, provided only 
and in all cases that at the bottom of the 
program was intensive family work. 

Alice L. Higgins made a report for the 
program committee on medical and social co- 
operation. One of Miss Higgins’ strongest 
appeals was that social workers should recog- 
nize that the medical workers had much to 
teach them even in their own field, and that 
there had been far too prevalent an idea that 
contact meant only enlightenment on the 
medical side. A better understanding was 
one of the biggest promises of the future in 
which the social worker would profit at least 
as much as the medical. 

The report of Francis H. McLean, general 
secretary, indicates that during the eight 
months beginning October 1, 1911, thirty-two 
cities had been definitely assisted in organiz- 
ing, and that twenty-nine were on the way. 
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Attention was called to the appalling revela- 
tions of the field work with reference to the 
absolute indifference of many communities 
toward the proper support of properly or- 
ganized health departments. In some of the 
far western cities indeed the appropriations 
to health departments were measured by hun- 
dreds instead of thousands of dollars. The 
public health problem was indeed the most 
common one facing the societies. 

The association has definitely marked out 
a program which may be expressed in this 
slogan: “Organization as fast as possible in 
cities of 10,000 or over, experimental organi- 
zation in cities of less than 10,000, all expan- 
sion to be regulated by adequately holding on 
to the ground which is gained.” 

The association created a committee on the 
problem of the homeless men to formulate a 
working program for the societies. 

A budget of $15,000 was voted for the sec- 
ond year’s work, which means the addition of 
a third field worker. ; 
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ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


National Director American 
Red Cross 

One of the subjects discussed at the meet- 
ing of the American Red Cross in Cleveland 
last month was the work of relief in connec- 
‘tion with the Mississippi river flood. Brief 
reports were given bv Ernest P. Bicknell, 
national director of the Red Cross, who has 
had charge of the work for the society, and by 
‘(C. M. Hubbard, one of the special Red Cross 
representatives who spent some weeks in the 
flooded district. 

Measures adopted by the Red Cross for the 
relief of survivors of the Titanic wreck were 
described by W. Frank Persons who is in 
immediate charge of this work under the di- 
rection of the New York Red Cross Emerg- 
ency Relief Committee. 

Jane A. Delano, head of*the Red Cross 
Nursing Service, described the method by 
which more than 3,000 graduate nurses have 
enrolled under the Red Cross flag in all parts 
of the United States. These nurses hold 
themselves in readiness to respond instantly 
to the call of the Red Cross in time of war or 
disaster. Committees in charge of enrolment 
have been formed in several hundred cities. 
The promptness with which nurses answer a 
call was illustrated during the Mexican bor- 
der troubles in 1I91I and during the recent 
Mississippi flood. In both instances more 
nurses than were required volunteered and 
were ready to start to the place where they 
were needed within a few hours after the 
notification was received. 

A summary of the amount and value of 
tuberculosis work supported by the sale of 
Red Cross Christmas seals was given in a 
brief paper prepared by Philip P. Jacobs, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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PUBLIC RELIEF OFFICIALS 


Harmonizing in its leading ideas with the 
work of the committee on public supervision 
and administration of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction the program of 
the National Association of Public Relief 
Officials this year presented as its general 
theme, in the language of tradition, the Amer- 
ican poor law. But the well-worn expression 
went unused, while the association asked 
itself: What are the common practices in the 
official relief of poverty in the United States? 
What does the official group among social 
reformers propose to do about our growing 
problem of defectiveness and insanity? What 
indication of progress is there in the present 
status of the public almshouse? 

In his treatment of the poor laws of the 
several states, Alfred H. Simpson of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association charac- 
terized these regulations of public relief as 
being woefully out of date. There is every- 
where too ready an agreement that the ma- 
chinery of relief cannot be. improved. A. L. 
Bowen, secretary of the Illinois Charities 
Commission, said in discussing rural public 
relief: “It is peculiar in its organization, pecu- 
liar in its administration, peculiar in 
its isolation in the public mind, and 
peculiar in the indifference with which tax- 
payers regard its criminal waste and corrupt- 
ing influences.’ Nor did the speakers cease 
their searching inquiry until they had brought 
forth bodily the old skeleton of municipal 
outdoor relief. This was one of the chief 
surprises of the meetings. Fred R. Johnson, 
who has recently been called to the superin- 
tendence of the department of public char- 
ities of Bridgeport, Conn., presented the type 
of relief work done by such city bureaus as 
the Kansas City Board of Public Welfare as 
being entirely practicable and commendable. 
The argument was substantiated by the tes- 
timony of T. J. Edmunds, of the Cincinnati 
Associated Charities. And Secretary Wilson 
of the Board of Public Charities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, confessed frankly that the 
old subject should be opened afresh, for, 
he said, “there is no more logic in abandon- 
ing public outdoor relief because of bad ad- 
ministration than there would be in abolishing 
the metropolitan police because of graft in 
the force.” 

The new light that has been thrown on 
the problems of insanity and defectiveness 
in the last few decades was thought to bring 
these questions forth as matters of great 
concern in the development of public policy. 
In spite of scientific advancement in some 
sections, Dr. Thomas W. Salmons of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene showed 
that “every stage in the date of the insane, 
from 1780 to 1912, is represented at the pres- 
ent time in the treatment and procedure of 
the different states.” Dr. Frank P. Norbury, 
alienist of the Illinois Board of Administra- 
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‘tion, indicated the scientific objective of public 
‘administrative work in this field: “To pre- 
vent the multiplication of biologically and 
‘morally degenerate classes is one of the newer 
“problems given us as a possibility in the ideals, 
cat least, of the new science of eugenics.” 

The joint session of the association with 
the conference committee on supervision and 
administration was given over to discussion 
-of the practical problems of infirmary man- 
gement. Harris R. Cooley described the 
Cleveland colony plan. Specific points of 
good administration were taken up in the 
light of recent progress made in those direc- 
‘tions in four states—California, Indiana, Mis- 
‘souri and Ohio. This section meeting closed, 
as did the other sessions of the association, 
with that feeling manifest which was ex- 
ypressed by Robert W. Hebberd of the State 
Board of Charities of New York in his pres- 
idential address: “That much of the work 
-of practical charity is poorly done and 
that it is our duty to understand our problems 
‘better and to do our part to bring about the 
improvements that are necessary are 
the principal reasons for our existence as a 
separate and distinct organization.” 

It was decided to enlarge the scope of the 
association during the coming year to in- 
clude all those engaged in charitable and 
correctional work in an official way. The de- 
cision was made on the ground that there is 
at present no clearing house of information 
‘directly relating to official work in this field 


and that therefore no very effective training ° 


school for this class of officials and employes 
in the public service exists. At the same time 
it was acknowledged that many very important 
‘problems having to do with the improvement 
of official relief and correction are going 
undiscussed. The new name, American As- 
sociation of Officials of Charity and Correc- 
tion, was therefore adopted and its officers 
chosen as follows: President, Robert W. Heb- 
berd, Albany, N. Y.; Secretary, W. T. Cross, 
Columbia, Mo.; Treasurer, Rk. W. Hill, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BACKWARD AND DEPEN- 
DENT CHILDREN 


Pla CORBEEN 


Secretary 


In preparing the program for the Confer- 
ence on the Education of Backward, Truant, 
Delinquent and Dependent Children much at- 
tention was paid to institutional vocational 
training and the opportunities of institutions 
for helping the agricultural movement of the 
‘country and the individual study of the child 
under institutional care and outside of the in- 
‘stitution. 

The keynote of the conference seemed to 
‘center about individual study of the child. 
President Barnabas and the executive com- 
‘mittee succeeded in attracting to the confer- 
ence men who are leaders in the handling and 
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study of unfortunate children. Among those 
who addressed it were A. D. Dean, Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y.; F. H. Nibecker of 
Glen Mills, Pa.; Charles H. Tuck of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Extension of Cor- 
nell University; E. R. Finch of New York 
City; Judge Robert J. Wilkin of Brooklyn; 
C. W. Wilson, Westboro, Mass.; Dr. George 
N. Parker of New York City; Dr. Martin L. 
Collins of New York City and C. B. Adams 
of St. Charles, Ill. 

Alexander Johnson, secretary of . the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, and Dr. S. Wolfenstein, superintendent 
cf the Jewish Orphan Asylum of New York 
gave practical discussions on institutional ad- 
ministration and employes. The question of 
institutional scholastic training was dealt 
with by Dr. Bernstein of the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Orphan Asylum of New 
York and O. E. Darnall, superintendent of 
the National Training School for Boys at 
Washington, D. C. 

J. Prentice Murphy of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Boston and Bradley Hull of 
Cleveland, Ohio, clarified many of the con- 
fused points with reference to the moral and 
legal aspects of the abandonment and sur- 
render of children. 


THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


Secretary 


In a meeting of the Commission on the 
Church and Sotial Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
held at Cleveland, June 13, the following ac- 
tion was taken regarding the work of the com- 
mission. 

It was decided that the literature of the 
various denominations of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America should 
be issued jointly by the commission. The 
secretaries of the various denominational 
commissions on the church and social service 
are to make their work interdenominational, 
including their secretarial visitation and or- 
ganization. It was decided to hold a two- 
days’ conference on the church and social 
service at Chicago in December in connection 
with the second quadrennial of the Federal 
Council. The literature committee was au- 
thorized to arrange for the publication of sev- 
eral handbooks on social studies to be distrib- 
uted among the churches to be used by classes 
in studying the ways in which the church can 
be of service in all matters of social uplift. It 
was voted that use should be made of THE 
SurvEY as a medium for the circulation of 
social service news, presented from the view- 
point of church workers. 

* * * 
An episode which was flashed up in the 


headlines of the Cleveland newspapers was 
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the introduction of a resolution by Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh of New York “te- 
questing the speaker of the House of 


Representatives and the president of the 
United States Senate to appoint a joint in- 
vestigating committee to inquire into the ex- 
tent to which the charities of the country are 
interfering with the due course of justice by 
deceiving the people as to the real causes of 
poverty and fighting against measures to pre- 
vent poverty, and to make such recommenda- 
tions in the premises as it may see fit.” 
* 


Not on the official program but largely 
attended was a meeting called to consider 
what common ground there may be between 
socialism and the social worker. 

s ie eee 

At a meeting held in Cleveland, June 17, in 

the interests of the National Association for 
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the Advancement of C-'ored People, Charles 
Chestnutt, novelist, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Negro in Cleveland, showing his 
favorable civil status. One colored man sat 
in the last legislature, colored men are on the 
police force, and=several colored men served 
on the committee appointed by the mayor to 
represent Cleveland at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 
*K 1K aK 

Never before did so many speakers at the 
conference interject side pleas for woman 
suffrage. Indeed, one afternoon the Colonial 
Theater was packed from the footlights to the 
fire escapes with a crowd which had gathered 
on short notice to hear Judge Mack, Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Owen R. Love- 
joy, Maude E. Miner, and Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge help along the local efforts to 
make “Ohio next.” 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


ORGANIZED INDUSTRY AND ORGANIZED RELIGION 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


A New England mill manager raised 
the question stated in the title of this 
article by thinking out loud in the hear- 
ing of the writer to this effect: “I am 
manager of the mill and a member of 
the church in my town. As mill man- 
ager I have the livelihood and workaday 
lives of over 2,000 men and women em- 
ployes and their families under my care 
and influence. As church member I 
bear my share of responsibility for the 
spiritual welfare of these and other fel- 
low townsfolk. And yet the mill and 
the church have too little to do with 
each other to aid me in fulfilling my re- 
sponsibility in each for the other. Have 
I not a right to expect my church to help 
me work for my mill people? Should 
I not be able to make the mill more help- 
ful to the church than by contributing 
directly or indirectly toward its finan- 
cial support ?” 

Another loyal churchman and gener- 
ous giver to social and church work for 
improving living and working conditions 
found himself in this dilemma. The 
secretary of the manufacturers’ associ- 
ation, to which this employer belongs, at- 
tacked the social workers for promoting 
legislation expensive to the manufactur- 
ers. Its promoters defended themselves 


and their proposed laws on the ground 
that existing conditions subverted the ~ 
aims and success of religious and social 
work. “I find myself paying two sets of 
people to undo each other’s efforts, while 
the industrial and religious interests with 
which I am personally identified are ar- 
rayed against each other.” 

These are concrete statements of the 
demand for the help, and the protest 
against the harm, which organized indus- 
try and organized religion may be to 
each other. If, then, as we have seen,’ 
industry and religion have so much ir 
common and are so interdependent in 
fulfilling their essential human functions, 
should there not be less antagonism, or 
less of a sense of irrelevancy, and more 
sympathetic co-operation between the or- 
ganizations of both? If so, what shall 
it be? What may religious and indus- 
trial organizations do for and with each 
other ? 

First of all they may secure and ex- 
change information of the actual condi- 
tions under which work is being done 
and the workers are living in any local- 
ity or community. It is the business: 
of the churches, of employing corpora- 


‘See THm Survey, June 1, 1912, Industry and 
Religion: Their Common Ground and Interdepen- 
ence. 
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tions, and labor unions to know just 
what these conditions are. It is to the 
interest of each of these organized in- 
terests to be thus informed. Publicity 
is good public policy. Secretiveness is 
worse only than ignorance of, or indif- 
‘ferences io, the facts. Each interest 
owes it to itself, and to the other, to 
know and make known whatever is con- 
ditioning life for better or worse. If 
the churches ignore these facts they stul- 
tify their own prayers, preaching, aims, 
and hopes. If employing industries pay 
all attention to the material interests of 
their plants and products and none to the 
human factors of their problem, they 
are bringing back upon themselves disas- 
ters which their neglect or injustice has 
brought upon others. If labor organiza- 
tions heed not the conditions of the 
trade and market which their employers 
are facing, as well as the working and 
living conditions under which they them- 
selves live and work, they are in no posi- 
tion to get or keep their rights to bar- 
gain for their members or with their em- 
ployers. 

Labor organizations have been fore- 
most in calling public attention to and 
demanding the recognition of the con- 
ditions against which their members are 
struggling. Indeed, they are to be cred- 
ited with forcing the observation of these 
facts both upon employers and upon 
political economists. Had they not 
done so political economy might have 
continued to be the “d’smal science” 
which so long faced practical conditions 
with abstract theories; employers would 
have reckoned less with the cost of liv- 
ing in fixing wages; and legislation would 
have been slower and feebler in enacting 
laws against child labor, the overwork 
of women, unprotected dangerous ma- 


chinery, and occupational diseases; laws. 


for the minimum wage, industrial insur- 
ance, and old age pensions. Employing 
corporations are following quickly and 
fully in studying conditions and basing 
far-reaching and effective policies for 
preventing injury, assuring safety or in- 
suring against loss, furnishing facilities 
and comforts, encouraging thrift and 
community interests, promoting welfare 
and progress. These things are and can 
be attained’ only by industrial organiza- 
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tions, seldom by individuals, however 
well disposed. Only organized effort is 
adequate to produce them. Some of 
them require the united effort of em- 
ployers’ and employes’ organizations 
working together in effective co-opera- 
tion. Heavy have been the losses, dis- 
astrous the delays due to the refusal 
of employers and employes to ex- 
change their knowledge of facts. Com- 
plaints of the conditions existing at the 
Chicago Stock Yards were made by 
their employes, but were unheeded 
both by the companies and the public, 
years before the government investi- 
gation warned the world against them 
and inflicted the national scandal and 
loss. The dynamiting and violence 
which have inflicted upon organized la- 
bor its deepest disgrace and damage 
might have been prevented had it not 
been for labor’s distrust of all sources 
of information outside its own ranks. 

Is it not possible, yes even probable, 
that if a third party commanding pub- 
lic confidence were known to be accu- 
rately informed of living and working 
conditions, the other two parties direct- 
ly at issue would have less occasion 
for distrusting, misunderstanding, and 
fighting each other? Would not each of 
them fear an informed and aroused pub- 
lic opinion more than they do each 
other? Would they not be more in- 
clined to get together by mutual con- 
cession than to stand out against each 
other in the iace of =the. facts thus 
firmly held between them by those 
friendly to both? Is this not the func- 
tion of religion thus to anticipate and 
prevent injustice and discontent, mis- 
understanding and strife? | Dramatic- 
ally did the first of these surveys of in- 
dustrial conditions make its entrance 
upon the arena of our contemporary 
religious life and action. It was after 
the dispairing East London mission- 
aries had raised their “exceeding bitter 
cry” over the conditions under which 
lives were lost in that great and terri- 
ble city wilderness, that the British 
Empire and the civilized world were 
startled by their little pamphlet bear- 
ing the arousing title The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London. Amidst the many 
hysterical responses immediately elic- 
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ited by it, one man went to work like 
a master workman. He was Charles 
Booth, the merchant-man — shipper 
whose ships were carriers of British 
industries across many seas. He alone 
set out upon a voyage of discovery to 
find the facts as to the conditions of 
life and labor in London. As one after 
another of his seventeen volumes ap- 
peared, during the twenty years of re- 
search, such movements as these met 


the complex situation as it came to be 


better understoou. he social settle- 
ments arose. The Salva Army was 
marshalled. The London Coun and 
other borough and county councils 
developed their reconstruction work. 
Garden cities grew. ‘Vown-planning 
evolved from the new science of cities. 
In great succession the industrial acts 
of Parliament carried on and out the 
factory acts of the last century and be- 
gan to transform and supersede the 
poor laws of nearly four hundred 
years. Before the bar of public opinion, 
Mr. Booth and other inquirers for the 
facts of social conditions were cited to 
give the evidence upon which parlia- 
mentary elections turned and imperial 
policies were determined. 

In America, the Pittsburgh Survey 
led the progressive people and agencies 
of that city to initiate far-reaching 
movements which are destined to im- 
prove the conditions of life and labor. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
instituted an inquiry of its own into 
working conditions in its plants, and its 
stock-holders endorsed the order to 
abolish the seven-day week and the 
recommendations to reduce the twelve- 
hour day and to guard against over- 
speeding; accepting more direct re- 
sponsibility for knowing and improv- 
ing the sanitary, economic, and socia: 
interests and relations of the employes. 
The local surveys made for the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement have 
laid the basis for the churches’ new in- 
terest in and understanding of their 
fields; for new enterprise and policies 
in their work; for new co-operation be- 
tween themselves and with public and 
volunteer agencies. 

Already the churches of many locali- 
ties have found that they could achieve 
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together what they could not have at- 
tempted apart. Moreover, the federa- 
tion of all the churches could fearlessly 
face local conditions as no group of 
local churches did, or perhaps could, 
do. The way in which the issue be- 
tween the steel workers and churches 
at South Bethlehem, Pa., over Sunday 
labor and other maladjustments was 
handled is in evidence. The declara- 
tion of industrial faith and policy by 
the Federal Council of the United 
Churches of Christ set a standard for 
all the churches such as no single 
church or small group of churches 
could have set for themselves. 

The churches, therefore, can 
cover the living and working condi- 
tions of their own communities for 
themselves and others. The mo. they 
co-operate in so doing the wider, more 
accurate and authoritative, and _ the 
more practically useful will be their 
surveys of conditions and their efforts 
to improve them. 

The judicial impartiality with which 
these facts must be gathered and inter- 
preted should also characterize the at- 
titude of the churches toward the or- 
ganizations of both labor and capital. 
Inconsistent with this fidelity to fact 
and judicial judgment is it for churches 
and ministers to ally themselves with 
either one more than the other. De- 
nominational committees or depart- 
ments should bear a title which in- 
cludes both. “Industrial” is a better 
surname for the committee or depart- 
ment than “labor.” “Fraternal dele- 
gates” are as much needed by em- 
ployers’ associations as by federations 
of labor. Ministers, who are not crafts- 
men, have no more claim or right to 
belong to a labor union than to a man- 
ufacturers’ association. In either case 
it is either disingenuous or emptily 
honorary. The church stands for all, 
if for any. Its ministry is mediatorial. 
As such the minister should refuse to 
be classified, should be a mass-man 
not a class-man, should stand in be- 
tween, and by the fatherhood of God 
declare “All ye are brethren.” This in- 
termediary position and attitude of the 
churches allows of no weak, noncom- 
mittal, timidly compromising spirit. It 
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calls for a stern sense of justice, a 
squaring to facts, a peace-making, with 
emphasis upon the making. It means 
insistence upon fair play, and the free 
speech and the full hearing of the other 
side, without which nothing is fair. It 
sometimes involves a demand for the 
impartial enforcement of law, and at 
other times a protest against the abuse 
of the police power to silence the voice 
or crush the rights of the weaker, 
poorer party, or the one taken un- 
awares or unprepared. 

To these ends “free-floor” discussions 
are sometimes valuable. When and 
where demanded to give voice to the si- 
lenced, to assert and maintain the free- 
dom of speech and the right of public 
assembly, the church cannot consist- 
ently deny the claim of the wronged or 
the weak. But there are many risks 
and more hard experiences involved 
in assuming responsibility for the use 
and abuse of this carte blanch bill of 
rights. If each one’s claim is limited 
to three minutes, we can all stand any- 
thing three minutes, especially if the 
others must endure the exercise of that 
liberty by us, the infliction of which 
we have suffered at their tongue. Even 
so, discussions which rang: with reality 
at first tend to become spectacular at 
last. Fearless, frank utterance of sin- 
cere conviction plays to the galleries 
after a while in response to the ap- 
plause which it elicits from others. It 
proves to be as difficult to keep all 
sides on the floor, as to keep one side 
from monopolizing it. When those 
who should be participants become 
spectators; when those who should 
stand up for their own convictions and 
answer back those who attack them, 
only urge the loose talker to be wilder; 
when the worse such men become the 
better they are liked for the fun they give 
the others, then the free-floor becomes 
a circus-ring, the speakers are clowns, 
and the chairman, however sacrificial 
his sincerity may be, becomes a mere 
ring-master. So whenever the freedom 
becomes license, and the floor becomes 
_a stage and the speech becomes un- 
real, stop it. For it has fulfilled its 
purpose and is now undoing the good 
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it has done. Good history may be poor 
policy. Begin over again with a small- 
er group, all of whose members seek 
light. Or plan to carry out in action 
some line of talk that can be translated 


; into deed. 


If what was at first taken seriously 
comes to be facetious and insincere, let 
it not give room to cynicism. The real 
struggle goes on as grim, hard, hand to 
hand, just beyond this mimicry. Doubt 
not the need of interposition, human and 
divine. 

Here, then, if anywhere, is the world’s 
call for the church’s religion of inter- 
cession and vicarious sacrifice. If there 
is a cross, here is where by its sign we 
conquer or it is conquered. Is there 
anything more subversive of what reli- 
gion is bound to do for every man, wo- 
man, and child, than to allow the worst 
passions to be aroused by injustice, than 
to fail to prevent fratricidal strife, than 
to stand aside and let organized indus- 
try be organized warfare? 

Does this ministry of mediation, this 
attitude of interposition, this interces- 
sional study of concrete situations, gen- 
eral conditions, and authoritative facts, 
transcend the capacity of the modern 
church? It surely does surpass the 
courage and faith, the influence and re- 
sources of the divided churches. But it 
did not when the church was more unit- 
ed. Then it interceded between warring 
nations and races. Then it interposed 
its truce between armies in battle array. 
Then it mediated the very “peace of God” 
on earth. Even now when the divided 
churches temporarily unite, much more 
permanently federate, their cross of self- 
sacrifice is still the sign by which they 
The united religious forces 
are still adequate to meet and master the 
situation in almost every community. 
But their mastery is only that of truth, 
no longer that of asserted authority. It 
is the mastery of authoritative facts, pa- 
tiently, practically, intelligently applied 
to concrete situations that wins religion’s 
way. 

New bases are being laid, new ful- 
crums are being fixed for the levers of 
religion’s old power in the surveys, the 
parish policies and the federated efforts 
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which the churches are making on their 
local fields and within the denomina- 
tional and national spheres of action. In 
the enactment and enforcement of laws 
the churches should take their full, large 
share with and through the National 
Child Labor Committee, the national 
and local consumers’ leagues, the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, and the 
Woman’s Trade Union League.  Col- 
lectively by parish, denomination, and in- 
ter-denominational agitation and educa- 
tion they can watch or initiate, influence 
and help enact laws for protecting and 
promoting the interests of working men, 
women and children. They can, without 
being partial to mere class interests, 
unite with employers or with organized 
labor, either or both, in securing legis- 
lation clearly demanded by public wel- 
fare. How well worth while it is to 
promote and join.in such co-operative 
efforts was strikingly demonstrated in 
the success of four Illinois commissions. 

Fire protection of mines from any re- 
currence of the Cherry mine conflagra- 
tion and the revision of the mining laws 
of the state were accomplished by min- 
ers, operators, and three representatives 
of the public, without opposition from 
the legislature and without hindrance 
from a large strike in the industry. The 
Jaw to prevent occupational diseases was 
‘formulated and passed in the same way. 
‘Labor’s representatives on the employ- 
ers’ liability commission proposed this 
toast to the principal employer serving 
on the commission : 


Here is to Charles Piez! One of the best 
fellows of our long remembrance; one of 
the finest of Chicago’s citizens; one of the 
most unselfish of Illinois captains of indus- 
try; whose good fellowship has been our 
good fortune and pleasure; whose sterling 
citizenship has been our inspiration; whose 
unselfish, public-spirited service has been the 
glory of a worthy life. All hail, Charles 
Piez! 


At the final session of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Commission for protection from 
dangerous machinery, the labor mem- 
bers surprised the others by presenting 
a little souvenir with these generous sen- 
timents : 


We believe that the spirit of fairness 
manifested by the members of the commis- 
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sion representing the employers emphasizes 
greatly the value of conference and a dis- 
cussion of our problems to the end that we 
may find the common ground upon which 
both sides may stand without sacrifice of 
either principle or self-respect. 


Appreciative of “those unselfish rep- 
resentatives of the great third interest 
—the public,” the working men added 
this tribute : 


Under less favorable’ circumstances the 
duty imposed on this section of the com- 
mission would have been to hold the balance 
of power, to act as mediators in an efiort 
toward harmony. In the presence of such 
able men much of this spirit of mutual con- 
fidence was born—because in the presence of 
such gentlemen the evil spirits of sharp 
practice, undue influence or mutual distrust 
would have fled abashed. 


Was not this a coming of “the King- 
dom of. righteousness, peace and joy in 
the holy spirit’? Would it not have 
been the function and glory of the 
churches to have prompted and promoted 
such a translation of the faith and hope 
of the Gospel into the deeds of men and 
the act of legislature? Could anything 
but the joint influence of organized in- 
dustry and organized religion have 
brought about such a triumph of the 
spirit of God? 

Let the churches organize within their 
denominations to educate their own fel- 
lowship. Let the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the 
United Churches of Christ organize, rep- 
resent, and express their interdenomina- 
tional attitude and action. Then in the 
still larger fellowship embracing the Jew- 
ish and Roman Catholic faiths, there will 
be the organized religion to co-operate 
with the organized industry of the Amer- 
ican people for the peace and progress 
of our great democracy and for the com- 
ing of the “Kingdom of the Father.” 
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When Davey Tree hee were 

employed to trim out the dead wood on 

this famous elm tree E. S. Rogers of : 

Springfield, Ohio, the owner, little sus- * 

pected that the tree was badly ‘diseased. From~ 
_ the ground it looked perfectly sound, except for 

a few dead branches. At the spot ‘marked X a 


tiny hole was found and the tree was hollow from 
top to bottom. Davey experts removed the cause VW 


and saved the tree. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


their work thoroughly because they know more about trees than 
other men. They are trained inthe Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. All gradu- 
ates are employed by the Davey Tree Expert Company. WE NEVER LET 
GOOD MEN: GO. Before you let any man touch your trees demand to see cre- 
dentials proving him qualified. All Davey Tree Experts carry these credentials. 
W. E TODAY for interesting book on tree preservation. 
We will make an expert examination of your trees without cost to you. 
he Davey Tree Expert Co. 
295 ELM STREET, KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto 
Canadian Address: 707 New Birks Building, Montreal, Can, 


Representatives Available Everywhere 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgeryl 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
—\——_ century 


THE “PREMIER” Glass lined 


A5th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 


Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blinds 
| and Awning Combined 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and | 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience } 
and the most effective ff} 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churecbes and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver- 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight ; easily 
operated and lastin es 
Made also with Blac 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue—A-4, 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rolling at Side. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Serre 
: TRIPS: 


Tickets Good for 
Two Years 


OELRICHS &CO.cen.Acts.,5 BROADWAY.NY. Xe 
H.CLAUSSENIUS & CO., CHICAGO 
ALLOWAY & CHAMPION WINNIPEG 
R. CAPELLE, SAN FRANCISCO 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 


All Day Sunday Sail 


On the Picturesque 


Hudson River 


A combination of comfort, luxury and recreation 
aboard magnificent and speedy steamers. 


Trojan or Rensselaer 


Dining Service and Music 


SCHEDULE 
Arrive (Read up) Leave (Read down) 
6.00 P. M. New York 8.45 A. M. 
5.40 P. M. West 132d St. Pier 9.15 A. M. 
5.00 P. M. Yonkers 10.00 A. M. 
2.00 P. M. Poughkeepsie 1.30 P. M. 
1.00 P. M. Kingston Point 2.30 P. M. 
9.00 A. M. Albany 6.30 P. M. 
8.00 A. M. Troy 7.30 P. M. 


To Poughkeepsie and return same day, $1.50. 


To Albany by day, and return by night boat (or vice 
versa), $3.50. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION Co. 


Pier 32 N. R. Phone Spring 9400 


Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. 
without luxury. ; 
Reasonable rates. Full particulars 


\ 
aires 


Plan A Summer 


Baltimore-Bremen Service 


Delicious meals. 


and sailings on request. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
General Agents, 
267 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 

Chicago. 
Season from June 19 to first week in September. 


Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 
1124 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Ten cents 


* 


TourAbroad 


The low cost of the trip as outlined in our valu- 
able little book ““How to see Germany, Austria and 

witzerland,” will surprise you. L 
file will bring you this splendidly illustrated 
volume on “‘What to See and How to See It.” Send 
to-day. Now is the time to plan your trip and 
reserve staterooms via the 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


RAMs : LOURS RESORTS 


A Trip on the Pacific 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


i F/SCAPE the hot Summer and avail yourself of the 

y perfect weather of June, July and August on the 
Pacific Ocean. It is delightful sailing the day long on 
the splendid steamers of the OCEANIC LINE. The fares 


arelow. Liberal limits and stops. $110 round trip to 
Honolulu from San Francisco, $240 round trip to Samoa 
via Honolulu. $300 round trip to Sydney, Australia. 19 
days from San Francisco. Sydney is the most beautiful 
and healthy city in the world. Round the world $600 
Ist class ; $375 2nd class ; via Ceylon and Mediterranean 
Giostoves) Sailings June 22, July 2, 16, 30, August 
13, 27, etc. Write or wire 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Hudson River by Daylight 


Enjoy the splendors of this glorious river and its 
historical shores by a trip on the Hudson River Day 
Line. You will revel in the luxurious comfort of the 
Suse eee Be steamers in the were ese : 
orchestra and excellent restaurant on eac oat. | 

Through rail tickets between New York and Alb 

ae oe on in ines Service daily excent Sunday. FAMOUS BELGRADE Ree 

end five cents for copy of Summer Excursion Book. 
THE GABLES—Mt. Vernon, Me. 

HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE | 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 


q This restful Summer home is situated on an estate of 250 acres 

i on_ high elevation, six hundred feet from one of the famous 

Belgrade Lakes which abounds with Black Bass, Trout and 

i other game fish. 

a @ The house is supplied with running water, perfect drainage 
: and complete sanitary appliances. The rooms are spacious, well 
| lighted, and pleasant. Furnishings all new. 

@ Cooking of ie very best home style—service neat, prompt and 

obliging. All the vegetables, cream, butter, milk, eggs, etc., are 
of home production. 

q Among the attractions are an up-to- date Bowling Alley and 

Dance Hall, Tennis Court, also well equipped Livery and Long 

Distance Teleph one. 

*@ Season opens June first. 


@ For descriptive circular, terms and any other information 
address J. H. Wing, Proprietor. 


TADOUSAC — ee ee QUAINT OLD QUEBEC 
Saguenay River. An os ; and Citade/ 


“THE grandest trip in America for porn and pleasure. It includes the famous 

Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of the marvelous Rapids, the historic associations of old 

Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay River withits stupendous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity,” _ 
HOTELS Send 6c Postage for Illustrated Guide 


“Manoir Richelieu” “ Hotel Tadousac” 
Murray Bay, P. Q. Tadousac, P,Q, THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 


Immunity from Hay Fever and Malaria Department C Montreal, Canada 


TRAMEL 


TOURS 


RESORTS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in- the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone,. who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston forafew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


| SANTUIT HOUSE 


and COTTAGES 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


Delightful jocation and climate 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fish. 
ing. Fine roads for motoring. 


Os Os 


APE COD 
MASS. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, ete. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. 


Visit Vallewatone 
National Park 


Season: June 15 to September 15 


@ Geysers, cataracts, canyons, 
Seasts, birds, fish—no place like 
tin the world. Go there this 
summer on way to Pacific Coast, 
Low Convention and Tourist 
Fares, Write quick for details. 
Enclose 6 cents for this beautiful 
book, easily worth $1.00. 


Special parties being organized. 
Join the one from your section, 
Write today. + 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P.A. | Sep 
ALY 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern gs 
Pacific Rye ls 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


E have prepared a little 
Folder—altogether an 
excellent example of restraint 
in Typography — which will 
tell you about it. 
It’s yours for the asking! 


Wo. F. FELL CO - PRINTERS 
1220-1224 SANSOM ST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sheltering Alrims 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS" was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and’ ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES : 
J. T. ATTERBURY. 
JOHN D. BARRETT. 
Lucius H. Brrkrs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP. 
CHARLES Dr Hart Brower. 
HenrY J. CAMMANN. 
HAROLD FOWLER. 
ERSKINE HEWITT. 
Henry L. Hoparr, 
GEORGE C. KOBBRE. 
Woopsury G,. LANGDON. 
CHARLES W. Maury. 
CHARLES B, MEYER. 
Rey. JOHN P. Prrers, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 
Rev. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, JR. 
HERMAN C. VON Post. 
ALFRED A. WHITMAN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIL. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RICHMOND, at “THH SHELTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. ‘ 


—! 
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Sewage 
Disposal 


For Country Homes 


THE 
HLEY 


Visposa-Z, 


= without Sewers 


Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- 
pulsive cesspools, etc., must $o. The Ashley System 
will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod- 
erate cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 
Purification and Disposal for Country Homes. 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Schools, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, IIl. 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance,-a menace to health 
and a constant fire risk. Adopt this 
modern Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 
out of sight. Top fiush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 
Ie STEPHENSON 
SEATS 


‘Before tha Fucnace! 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


Another great problem has been what to do with 

Garbage in Winter. The Or- gaa 

dinary garbage can freezes up, & 

and when the collector pounds the 

can to empty it, he ruins the can. 

This is avoided by using the 
Stephenson Underground 

Garbage Receiver. 
Sola avrect from factory. Circulars 
of each free. 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 

32 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


B5 SEE SES eee 
Open with the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Patent Requirements. 
Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- 
mnN 
oe S G ground Apparatus adopted 
Sa Wing i 
ar ” and used exclusively by 
2s Fixtures | the City of Chicago. 
DQ 
® 
oe ae. Cusastoed W. S. TOTHILL 
twenty Established 1875 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Keeps 
slide 
board in 
perfect 
condition 
for users. 
Healthy 
exercise. 
Slide 
always 
slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


RR ee SS 
ad o iz INK STAND 1: large and handsome, suitable for b 

The a pito desk, constructed on scientific principles, 2 The beoadk dat bax, a, 

votr will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 


rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last dro is used fr 
a th 
sion under the funnel. Geta ‘*Capitol’’ and see how far pipe ia it is over alhiy Gikstotcl ae 


FE 
‘or gale by most stationers, hes i cannot mevisaerie direct to us mentioning his name. If 


single and 20c, for double stands to cover charges. 
SON MIFG. CO.., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y.. 
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BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


We will send you FREE our book “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 


(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it contains eigh:y illu trations. forty-four 
, of which ; re in color, 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplating 
building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you want to 
secure the most artistic and serviceable finish at least expense. This 
book is full of valuable information for everyone who is interested in 
their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains which r-ise the cheap, p-* ty effect. 
grain of the wood—or oil stains that do not sir. be.-eath the surf :cc of Johnson’s Wood Dye isa dye in every sense of the word—it pene- 
the wood or bring out the beauty of its grain—or va.-:sh st... .s wh: h trates deeply into the wood bringing out its natural beauty without raise 
feally are not stains at all but merely surface coatings which pro uce a ing the grain, It.s made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Qak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 178 Brown Flemish 
» No. 210 Bog Oak No. 132 Green Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 


HALF GALLONS $1.60 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furniture—including pianos Just the 

thing for Mission furnitu e. Jobhnson’s Prepared Wax should be applied with a cloth and rubbed toa 

polish with a dry cloth. It imparts a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used successfully 
<> . over all finishes Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 

ooo: : % oe: ‘ ; my are for sale by all leading drug and paint dealers. 0 


» If your dealer hasn’t them in stock he can easily e 
procure them through his jobber. 
Fill out the attached coupon for / 


booklet and free samples. e 
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MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS 


letters without charge. 
to the advertiser. 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 


speak Italian. or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. L., 


SURVEY. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING 
Address; 125 East :7th Street, 


SCHOOL 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author, or business man, with public 
interests, or as a writer on special subjects. Apply 
1006 Survey. 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survny. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per Ens. 

“Want” advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘Situations Wanted, Help Wanted,” etc., five cents eac 
word or initial, including the adders: 2107 each anes 
Other words may be set in capitals, e 1 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


rtion. 
if desired, at double rates. 


COMPETENT, Experienced Physical Director 
and Instructor in Athletics—Baseball, Football, 
Basket Ball, and Track Athletics; also expert in- 
structor in boxing and wrestling—desires new 
charge. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Free in September Apply 1007, Survny. 


FIRST. CLASS DOMESTIC HELP 
Nationalities. Male, female. White, colored. 
References investigated. 


UNIVERSAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
59 West 37th St., 
New York City. 


Miss PrckHAM, Mgr. 
Telephone Greeley 1145-1146. 
Please mention THp SuRvEY. 


All 


REAL ESTATE 


| IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things, 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


co. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


RURAL LIFE 


INVALID FURNITURE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


Invalids’ Lifts, Beds, Bedside Tabl 
Bed Trays, Back Raut Chamaede ae 
Catalog “‘B” illustrates—describes~ free) 
GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
Replies will be forwarded by us 


Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 


OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasurez 
eorge N. Putnam, Secretary 
Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIND 
YOUR ee 

PRICE POSTPAID $1.00 
ISSUES te 


SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
eal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters, 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702.649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is @ 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31.951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- F 
creased offerings. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDsON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


@ THE SURVEY may be kept for permanent, easy 
reference in a special loose-leaf binder,made with board: 
sides covered with stout buckram, stamped TH 

SURVEY in gold on back. Putin each issue as 
received. Does not mutilate issues, which may easily- 


be removed and re-inserted. At the end of each @ 


The Fowler Towel Service 
Is just what you OFFICE OR STORE 


want in your - 


ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write f 
FOWLER MFG, CO., Limited, 244 West 23d Steest 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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world enough labor to build an empire— 
To have fixed and established the basic principles on 


which all typewriters are constructed— 
To have created a standard of merit by which all writing 


machines are judged— 
To have maintained this standard for more than a generation, 


at a level never approached by others— 


To have made every 


recent contribution to typewriter 


rogress— 


e 


These are some achievements of the 
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ndard Typewriter NoAO 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


WHEN 
YOU DO 
CARVE 


you may as well usethe best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 
catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also contains a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and [3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK@ASS PE CIA iia 


Telephones 137 Cortlandt 2.()6-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for constant exposure and 
the severe use and abuse itis subjected to in the average Public Play- 
ground. Our Catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line of apparatus 
and will be mailed free to anyone interested in Playground work. It 
should prove valuable for the information it contains and asa guide to 
the proper equipment of the playground. You should not miss this 
catolog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEKALB & PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 
Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life 
policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify ? 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
2 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life 


pany of New York 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


Rate per $5,000 


20. ee . . $68.10 
20naee 78.20 
Dee 80.20 
OB n anes 82.25 
Dower te 84.50 
Xi hale 86.80 
SL eae 89.30 
ge ee 91.85 
So ac ce 94.60 
EY ean Oe 97.45 
Soca eee: 100.55 
S65 eee 103.80 
ST 107.15 
Ech caaere 110.80 
SO Dere ee 114.65 
40 ae 118.70 
ae 123.00 
dooce: 127.55 
dara coe 132.45 
Lae ete: 137.65 
ASS aaa 143.15 
Cpe Oe 149.05 
PN miata sett 155.30 
Agree 161.95 
AQne cere 169.10 
BOtc eee 176.70 


Insurance Com- 
1 Madison Avenue - 


‘Sor astiatiy Gave no er pp eget et arenes ape eo 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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| WF YOUR home is mortgaged, it must worry you at 

| times to think what might happen if you should die 

and your wife and children were left without the 

means to pay the principal or even to meet the interest 

payments as they come due. How could your family 

| prevent the loss of the home and the humiliation of being 
| turned out under foreclosure? 


NUMA 


End your worry and protect them by placing the 
}Z| yvesponsibility on The Travelers by a Life Insurance 
Y2\ Policy which at your death will pay off the mortgage and 
| provide in addition a fund for purchasing the necessities 
of life. One of our Guaranteed Low Cost Life insurance 
policies for an amount proportionate to your means will 
do this, or a Monthly Income policy will meet the interest 
payments and provide each month a certain income for 

| the family. 
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_ Send to The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., for particulars. We will show you how to do it. 


OADM 
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Send particulars. My name, address and date of birth are written below. 


